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“Sunset” Cox, Leader of Lincoln’s 
Loyal Opposition, 1861-1865 


Of the many tangled aspects of Civil War politics, the activity 
of the loyal opposition has received perhaps the least attention 
from historians. Penetrating and exhaustive studies have been made 
of the Lincoln administration’s relation to the Copperheads, the 
Radicals, the war governors and political appointees,’ but little 
consideration has been given to the moderate loyal Democrats. Of 
all the politicians of the “blundering generation,” these men have 
been most completely submerged from the view of later generations. 
Moderate Democrats, who supported the war with reservations, 
criticized the Lincoln administration, urged respect for traditional 
American civil liberties even in wartime and worked for a speedy 
end of conflict and restoration of the Union to its former status. 


Followers of Stephen A. Douglas in the troubled pre-war decade, 
these men generally operated in the moderate spirit of the “little 
Giant.” After Sumter, this group found its position increasingly 
awkward. Douglas's death on June 3, 1861, left Northern Demo- 
crats not only embarrassed but virtually leaderless. Of all the 
Democrats who endeavored to fill Douglas’s shoes, probably none 
remained closer to the Douglas position than Samuel Sullivan Cox, 
Congressman from Ohio’s Columbus district and minority floor 
leader in the House of Representatives during the war years. 


1 Wood Gray, The Hidden Civil War, New York, 1942; George Fort 
Milton, Abraham Lincoln and the Fifth Column, New York, 1942; T. Harry 
Williams, Lincoln and the Radicals, Madison, 1941; William B. Hesseltine, 
Lincoln and the War Governors, New York, 1948; Harry J. Carman and 
Richard H. Luthin, Lincoln and the Patronage, and, of course, James G. 
Randall, Lincoln the President, 3 vols., 1945-1952. 
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Born in Zanesville, Ohio, educated at Ohio and Brown Univer- 
sities,” Cox practiced law briefly in the Cincinnati office of George 
E. Pugh before moving to Columbus where he became editor-part- 
owner of the Ohio Statesman in 1853. A florid, front-page editorial 
describing a spectacular sunset won him the nickname “Sunset,” 
which not only fitted his initials exactly but proved a useful handle 
for voters to attach to an aspiring politician.* 

A lifelong Democrat, Cox entered Congress in 1857 and imme- 
diately identified himself with the Douglas wing of his party in 
fighting admission of Kansas under the Lecompton Constitution.‘ 
Though small in stature and slight of build, Cox impressed his 
fellow Congressmen with his genial manner, bursting vitality, power- 
ful voice, skill in parliamentary process and debate and finesse in 
political maneuvering. Always active, pondering new ideas, force- 
ful as an extemporaneous speaker, he became immensely popular 
and influential with his associates, even with opponents whom he 
needled. 

As storm clouds of impending conflict thickened in 1859, Cox 
urged conciliatory moderation, and full respect for the rights of 
all sections. Extreme, radical agitation of the slavery question he 
deplored as dangerous since it tended to make any working arrange- 
ment to hold the sections together impossible. Extremists Joshua 
Giddings, Benjamin F. Wade, and Salmon P. Chase he denounced 


vehemently.® 

Disappointed over Douglas's failure to win the Presidency, Cox 
worked valiantly during the trying winter of 1860-1861 to prevent 
rupture of the Union, urging acceptance of the Crittenden com- 
promise in December. When that failed, he served as secretary 
of an eleventh-hour Congressional committee seeking a formula to 


2 William V. Cox and Milton H. Northrup, Life of Samuel Sullivan Coz, 
Syracuse, 1899, 22-39, 43-46, 54-56; General Catalogue of the Ohio Uni- 
versity, 1804-1857, Athens, 1857, 12-13; personal interview with the late 
Professor Thomas N. Hoover, historian of Ohio University; Brown Uni- 
versity records at the registrar’s and alumni offices. The John Hay 
Library at Brown University now houses a substantial collection of Cox 
correspondence written in later years; this will be referred to as Cox 
Papers. 

3 Ohio Statesman, May 19, 1853. 

4 Charles J. Foster (Democratic national committeeman) to Cox, 
August 21, 1856; William Bell to Cox, May 20, 1856, Cox Papers, Brown 
University Library; Ohio Statesman, September 21, 23, October 4, 1856; 
Ohio State Journal, Columbus, October 11, November 10, 1856; Congressional 
Globe, 35 Cong., 1 sess., 53-57, 261-263. 

5 Cong. Globe, 36 Cong., 1 sess., 74-80, 581, 619. 
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save the crumbling Union in the last days of 1860.6 At the beginning 
of 1861 Cox made a powerful plea in the House for preserving the 
Union at all costs despite the already announced withdrawal of four 
Southern states. ““Appalled at the collossal strides of revolution,” 
Cox denied the right of secession. The South should not withdraw 
because “progress itself” demanded that the Union hold together. 
“Let there be sacrifice and compromise. These words are of honor- 
able import. The one gave us Calvary, the other the Constitution. 
Nothing worth having was ever won without them.” The Repub- 
lican regime would not be the dangerous threat the South feared: 
“Mr. Lincoln in the White House will not be the rail splitter out 
of it. Abraham in faith may offer up his ‘irrepressible’ offspring. 
He will be conservative to the total oblivion of the radical. The 
one will ‘conflict’ with the other.” Cox concluded with a ringing 
plea for unity: “Clouds are about us! There is lightning in their 
frown! Cannot we direct it harmlessly to earth? The prayer of 
the people I speak for in such weakness, rises in strength . . . that 
our States continue to be . . . one.’”? 

As a man of reasonable moderation, Cox strove anxiously to avert 
catastrophe. The press of events, however, and the rabid determina- 
tion of ultra extremists on both sides of the Mason-Dixon line were 
too much to hold in check. In Cox’s apt phrase, “But it is ever 
thus. History shows it. Extreme men drag moderate men with 
them.”® 

Cox watched helplessly as the confederacy organized at Mont- 
gomery, as the Washington Peace Conference failed and as Buchanan 
wearily passed on his burdens to Lincoln on March 4. Cox's hopes 
rose as Lincoln's inaugural gave the South reassurance. But even 
so, the Ohio representative sensed tragedy at hand, noting the 
apprehension that hung over the inauguration: “For the first time 
in the Republic a Chief Magistrate is installed under the protection 
of artillery charged with grape and cannister.’’® 

Emotionalism had been stirred too high for reasonable men to 
change the tune. Events moved too rapidly. A sense of tragic 
helplessness overcame Cox.'® He later described it: 

6 Ibid., 36 Cong., 2 sess., 36; S. S. Cox, Three Decades of Federal 
Legislation, Providence, 1885, 28; Roy F. Nichols, The Disruption of 
American Democracy, New York, 1948, 440-441; Cox to George L. Converse, 
printed in Ohio Statesman, January 31, 1861. 

7 Cong. Globe, 36 Cong., 2 sess., 372-377. 

8 Cox, Three Decades, 67-68. 

9 Ibid., 100. 

10 David Lindsey, “ ‘Sunset’ Cox, Ohio’s Champion of Compromise in 


the Secession Crisis of 1860-1861,” Ohio State Archaeological and Histori 
Quarterly, LXII (19538), 348-367. 
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When this war appeared as a speck on the horizon, I pleaded and voted 
for every compromise. . . . I preferred the bonds of Love to the armor of 
Force. I found in the sermon on the Mount a wisdom beyond that of 
Presidents or priests. . . . I hold that . . . it was wisest . . . to agree to 
any compromise . . . which would have averted these calamaties.!! 


But extremists North and South shouted for action. 


When Sumter came, the radicals had so well done their work of 
arousing passions in the North that Northerners felt a sense of relief 
that now there would be action to replace the tension of delay and 
endless words.’ Mingled with relief, however, was a sense of 
shame and sorrow that Americans could not settle their differences 
peacefully by the democratic process of free discussion and com- 
promise rather than by gunfire and bayonets. As Cox put it: 


Could not this Union have been made permanent by a timely settle- 
ment, instead of being cemented by fraternal blood and military rule? By an 
equitable adjustment of the territory this was possible. . . . The Crittenden 
proposition the radicals denounced. . . . They were determined to prevent 
a settlement. . . . Those who sought to counteract the schemes of secession 
were themselves checkmated by extreme men of the Republican party . . . 
who were “acting out their policy.” In the light of subsequent events, that 


policy was developed. It was the destruction of slavery. . . . Whether a 
great war with its infinite and harmful consequences was the proper means 
to such an end, is not for the writer . . . to determine. . . . The historians 


and philosophers of the future can judge better.13 


In the initial outburst of martial enthusiasm that greeted Lincoln's 
call for volunteers in mid-April, 1861, some Northern Democrats 
joined in whole-hearted support of the administration’s decision for 
war. Other Northern Democrats, however, questioned the rightness, 
wisdom and expediency of coercing the seceded states, expressing 
various attitudes of opposition, hesitation, or support with reserva- 
tions. While remaining a distinct party during the war, the Northern 
Democracy harbored in its ranks all shades of opinion concerning 
the war, ranging from outright Southern sympathy through indiffer- 
ence to virtually full support of the war." 

Sometimes referred to as the ‘Peace Democracy,” at other times 
called stronger, less complimentary names like “Sesech-men,” But- 
ternuts or Copperheads, Northern Democrats were taunted for their 


11 §. S. Cox, Eight Years in Congress, New York, 1865, 7. 

12 Gray, The Hidden Civil War, 49. 

13 Cox, Three Decades, 78-80. 

14 The Crisis, April 18, 1861; Ohio Statesman, April 15, 1861; Cin- 
cinnati Enquirer, April 17, 18, 1861. 
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views. Believing that the war came because Northern extremists 
drove the South out of the Union, but denying the right of secession, 
they questioned the constitutional right of the federal government 
to use force against the South. They urged a national convention 
to adjust differences and drew careful distinction between the na- 
tional government and the national administration and sought to 
protect the former against the arbitrary assaults of the latter.’ 
Spokesman of the rabid wing of Northern Democrats was Congress- 
man Clement L. Vallandigham. He had coined the catchword, ‘“The 
Union as it was, the Constitution as it is."*® Often lining up with 
Vallandigham stood Ohio’s retiring Senator George E. Pugh, and 
Congressman George H. Pendleton, and Samuel Medary, voluble 
editor of The Crisis and severe critic of the Lincoln administration." 


With these men Samuel Cox was on close terms, as Pugh’s one- 
time law partner, fellow Congressman with Pendleton and 
Vallandigham, and newspaper partner with Medary’s son-in-law. 
Despite the close association, Cox made up his mind reluctantly, 
but nevertheless certainly, that the use of force, although a calamity, 
was necessary under the circumstances, but that force should be used 
for as short a time as possible and should be accompanied by con- 
tinuous, persistent efforts to arrange a settlement that would re- 
establish the old Union. Early in March, homeward bound from 
Lincoln’s inauguration, Cox told fellow Congressman William S. 
Holman of Indiana that ‘‘war was inevitable” and ‘The Union must 
be maintained at every hazard.” He would “cordially” sustain 
President Lincoln ‘in every measure deemed necessary and proper to 
uphold the Federal authority in all the states of the Union.’”’™* 

Although following the general Democratic line, Cox gauged 
better the demands of the situation and gave the war more vigorous 
support than did the Medary-Vallandigham group.’® Perhaps his 
close friendship with his fellow Brown alumnus, John Hay, gave 
him a clearer insight into the problems the Lincoln administration 
faced. Perhaps he was more fully convinced of the necessity of 
war to reunite the Union. At any rate, Cox’s position in support 


15 Gray, The Hidden Civil War, 46-51. 

16 Cong. Globe, 37 Cong., 1 sess., Appendix, 42; 2 sess., 235; Clement 
L. Vallandigham, Speeches, Arguments, Addresses and Letters of Clement 
L. Vallandigham, New York, 1864, 324-325. 

17 Cong. Globe, 37 Cong., 2 sess., Appendix, 29, 70. 

18 Cox and Northrup, S. S. Coz, 88. 

19 George H. Porter, Ohio Politics During the Civil War Period, Colum- 
bia University Studies in History, Economics and Public Law, No. 40, New 
York, 1911, 133-134. 
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of the war was accompanied by simultaneous urging of measures 
looking toward peace. Paradoxical as this appeared to some con- 
temporaries, who charged Cox with political trimming, upon exam- 
ination, the position seems a reasonable, logical, humane effort to 
terminate a dispute among fellow Americans by the quickest, most 
satisfactory means, followed by a restoration of the old order that 
Americans had known before the war. This constantly recurring 
theme permeates Cox's activity during the war years. He mourned 
the changes being made in the old order, opposed the “second 
American Revolution” he saw taking place and sought means to 
prevent changes from coming too rapidly and too radically.*° 

Following Douglas's announcement of his support of the admin- 
istration’s war policy, Democratic papers like the Chicago Times 
and Democratic leaders like William A. Richardson shifted from 
Opposition to support of the war.** By July 12 even Vallandigham 
announced that he would now vote for whatever men and money 
might be needed “to defend the Federal Government.”** The later 
elevation of Democrats like George B. McClellan to important 
army commands no doubt helped effect the change in Democratic 
opinion.** 

Douglas's death on June 3 deprived the Democrats of their most 
dynamic leader. ‘Who can take his place?” lamented Cox.** As 
the party floundered for a time for want of program and leader, 
various Democrats sought to fill the gap. Of these, though 
Vallandigham became most conspicuous, Cox remained closest to 
Douglas's position and inherited a substantial part of Douglas's 
mantle. In many ways Cox was like Douglas—small in size, power- 
ful of voice, skillful in political argument. Both held to the 
supremacy of the Union, popular sovereignty in the territories and 
its kindred doctrine, state rights regarding matters not clearly within 
the power of the central government, the necessity of compromise 
as the essence of the political process—in short, as to the war, a 
position of critical support, or loyal opposition. In the war years 
Cox took over as minority leader in the House, a position that 
Douglas, had he lived, would have held in the Senate. 


20 Thomas G. Addison to Cox, July 11, 1861; Robert W. Fenwick to 

se July 12, 1861; Charles M. Gould to Cox, March 3, July 17, 1861, Cox 
apers. 

21 Cincinnati Enquirer, May 2, 1861. 

22 Vallandigham, Speeches, 324. 

23 Cincinnati Enquirer, July 23, 1861. 

24S. S. Cox, Stephen Arnold Douglas, The Smithsonian Institution, 
Washington, 1862. 
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When the special session of Congress convened on July 4, 1861, 
Cox received the complimentary Democratic vote for Speaker of 
the House.*® Willing to support a war to restore the Union, Cox 
wanted no more of war than necessary to that end, nor did he want 
the war used for other purposes, such as strengthening the Republican 
party, punishing the Southern states or freeing the slaves. ‘I will 
vote,” he declared early in the session, “what is required to enable 
the Executive to sustain the Government—not to subjugate the 
South. . . . I distrust power wherever it is delegated. Its tendency 
is always to aggrandize itself.”** After voting euthusiastically for 
the Johnson-Crittenden resolutions that stated the war’s purpose was 
“to defend and maintain the supremacy of the Constitution and . . . 
to preserve the Union . . . that as soon as these objects are accom- 
plished the war ought to cease,” Cox submitted a resolution of his 
own. Asserting his aim to end the present “difficulties by rational 
methods,” he proposed that a Northern commission composed of 
Martin Van Buren, Millard Fillmore, and Franklin Pierce and others 
meet with a similar Southern commission and work out a settlement. 
Although voted down by 85-41, this resolution clearly expressed 
Cox's position on the war—war as necessary, a reasonable com- 
promise settlement as soon as possible.?? 

A firm Democrat himself, ‘“Sunset’’ Cox had no use for Demo- 
crats who joined with the Republican party. In his official eulogy 
of Douglas, Cox called the latter ‘‘a statesman, who, foreseeing and 
warning, tried his utmost to avert the dangers which are now so hard 
to repress. . . ."*8 The Democratic party in the North should 
still seek to “repress” those dangers, however, maintain a separate, 
distinct organization, and keep a watchful eye on the Lincoln ad- 
ministration. Of his own political activity in the fall of 1861, 


Cox wrote a fellow Congressman: “I have been busy . . . making 
my Dist... . all right as usual . . . Dem. by increased majori- 
ties . . . although the meanest combination of bastard Dems united 


with this new party to defeat us.”** At the same time a note to 
Senator Andrew Johnson suggested that Johnson might want to use 


25 Cong. Globe, 37 Cong., 1 sess., 4-5. 

26 Ibid., 95-96. 

27 Ibid., 331, 448, 458; Edward McPherson, The Political History of 
the United States During the Great Rebellion, Washington, 1864, 286. 

28 Cong. Globe, 37 Cong., 1 sess., 35-37. 

29 Cox to William H. English, October 23, 1861, William H. English 
Papers, Indiana State Historical Society Library. 
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Cox’s own 1859 attack on Joshua Giddings against ‘“‘some extreme 
Fire-Eater of the South.”*° 

During the war years in Congress, “Sunset” Cox sought to pre- 
serve the old order or at least rescue as much of it as could be 
saved from the cauldron of war. This meant adhering to the 
Johnson-Crittenden resolution’s purpose, seeking for an early end 
of fighting, before the scars of war cut too deep, before rancors 
became too bitter, while Union sentiment in the South was still wide- 
spread and while resuscitation of the disrupted Democratic party 
was still possible. Therefore, while supporting vigorous prosecu- 
tion of the war, Cox tried to encourage Southern Unionists by calling 
for fair treatment of Confederates, quick exchange of prisoners of 
war, a readiness to end the war by negotiation. 

Consequently, he opposed efforts at change, such as emancipation 
of slaves and raising the tariff level. These, he said, were measures 
of revolution, not simply restoration of the Union. Using the 
traditional methods of the minority, he appealed most frequently 
to that ancient refuge of the minority, state rights under the Consti- 
tution. The administration, he held, must be constantly called to a 
halt when it exceeded its constitutional authority. Eternal vigilance 
to preserve civil liberties and constitutional guarantees would pre- 
vent Congressional leaders from imposing their wills on an unsus- 
pecting people. Representative of the rural, agricultural West, he 
protested against New England abolitionists and Pennsylvania pro- 
tectionists and sought to defend agricultural interests by keeping 
alive the Democratic party, based on a loose affiliation of agricultural 
West and South of prewar days. 

In the fall of 1861, Democrats generally suffered defeat and dis- 
couragement. Democratic members of Congress failed to agree on 
a platform of opposition.** Mobs in Ohio destroyed Democratic 
newspaper offices and broke up Democratic rallies.** In the light 
of these outbursts of violence, Democratic leaders slowly concluded 
that the best basis for opposition to the administration was an appeal 
for the defense of constitutional guarantees of individual liberties 
now under attack—a strategy used by anti-slavery leaders a quarter 
century earlier in the battle over the “gag” rule in Congress. Demo- 
crats now began to charge that the war had been fashioned by the 


30 Cox to Andrew Johnson, October 26, 1861, Andrew Johnson Papers, 


Library of Congress. 
31 Cincinnati Enquirer, October 3, 19, November 1, 1861. 
32 The Crisis, August 29, September 12, 1861. 
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Republicans simply to destroy the Democratic party. Throughout 
the war variations of this theme were repeated and elaborated in 
Democratic appeals to the voters.** 

When the second session of the thirty-seventh Congress met in 
December, 1861, Cox became active as a goad in the side of the 
Republican leadership. Employing the time-worn methods of po- 
litical opposition, he offered dilatory motions, motions to amend, 
insisted on roll calls, used ridicule and satire in dramatizing the in- 
consistencies of Republican leadership. He frequently won his points 
by persistent, skillful parliamentary maneuvering, as minority leader 
in the House, taking full advantage of any chink in the opposition’s 
armor. At other times, he was serious in using the art of rational 
persuasion where he felt it would accomplish his purpose. 

The exchange of war prisoners especially concerned Cox, par- 
ticularly since one of his brothers was serving in the Union army. If 
the uprising were considered strictly a rebellion, captured Confed- 
erate soldiers and sailors would logically be considered traitors sub- 
ject to the death penalty. The practical difficulty blocking execution 
of this legally correct view was the large number of prisoners cap- 
tured by both sides. President Lincoln, in his proclamation of a 
blockade of Confederate ports, had given at least partial legal recog- 
nition to the belligerent status of the Confederacy. Even so, the 
threat was made early in the war to treat Confederate privateers as 
pirates, subject to the death penalty upon capture. In response, the 
Confederate government announced that it would retaliate in kind 
against Northern prisoners if the Union threat were carried out. 
Cox argued that fellow Americans should avoid measures of such 
extreme cruelty against each other, even in war. If speedy restora- 
tion of the Union were to be achieved and friendly feeling re- 
established, cruel treatment of prisoners could not be tolerated. 

Early in January, 1862, Cox offered a resolution in the House 
asking the President what arrangements had been made concerning 
prisoner exchange.** Receiving no answer, Cox called on Lincoln 
at the White House. The first conference was unproductive, but 
the Ohio Congressman was invited to call again. He did and later 
reported on the interview: 

“Mr. President, you are endeavoring to put down this insurgent force 


by force.” “Yes.” “You desire to keep alive the patriotic sentiment?” 
“Yes.” “The Irish are a martial race. The Sixty-ninth (New York regiment) 


33 Cincinnati Enquirer, August 4, 1861. 
34 Cong. Globe, 37 Cong., 2 sess., 229 
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are Irish . . . Will you discourage them?” “No.” “Will not this threat 
of retaliation and hanging rob the service of some of its best soldiers, and 
detract from its gallantry and esprit?” ‘Yes’ “Well then, Mr. President, 
if much good and no harm results from relieving our Union officers in 
durance, South, why not exercise your prerogative?” “Ah, there it is,” 
said the President. ‘“You will have me recognize these pirates as belligerents. 
Remember that the fight on land is one thing, but on an unstable element 
like the sea, where men are isolated and helpless is another.” 

This was then, the sum of the reasoning against the exchange of 
prisoners. It had in it no element of humanity or international law. The 
writer then put one more question: ‘What is the difference between firing 
a shot at yonder flag (pointing out the White House window to the flag 
flying from one of the doets on the Virginia hills) from Ball’s Cross Roads, 
where you can almost see the ‘stars and bars,’ and firing a shot at the 
same sacred emblem from under the same ‘star and bar’ bunting upon the 
mobile element? Are not both shots intended to take the life of the 
Union? Where is the difference in intent and conduct? Does the difference 
consist in one being fired on the soil ad the other on the sea? Is it one 
thing from yonder red banks and another from the blue sea?”’ The Presi- 
dent quizzically pondered a moment over the ad absurdum, and then admitted 
there was no substantial difference. He promised relief. It came. Secretary 
Seward ordered an exchange of the so-called pirates as prisoners of war.35 


Cox believed that his intercession on behalf of war prisoners had 
a large effect upon the President and he counted the early exchange 
of prisoners one of his personal achievements in helping to mitigate 
the effects of war. An official exchange agreement with the Con- 
federacy was finally concluded in the summer of 1862.** 

Cox used humor and ridicule as a weapon of opposition in a 
major speech in January, 1862, that proved to be one of the most 
entertaining Congressional performances of the session, offering 
a defense of General George B. McClellan who was under attack 
for military inaction.** Several House members, notably John A. 
Gurley of Cincinnati, had denounced McClellan. In reply Cox 
launched an attack against Gurley for working had in glove with 
Secretary of War Edwin M. Stanton for the general's dismissal. 

Commenting on Congressmen as military critics, Cox described 
the precipitous retreat from the Bull Run debacle in which “Con- 
gressmen won the battle . . . against our own soldiers [Laughter }.” 
Cox then pointed to Gurley: 


35 Cox, Three Decades, 243-244. 
36 James G. Randall, The Civil War and Reconstruction, New York, 


1937, 437. 
37 Ben Perley Poore, Perley’s Reminiscences of Sixty Years in the Na- 


tion’s Metropolis, Philadelphia, 1886, I, 103. 
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My colleague after a fatiguing race to Centreville, and having passed 
that point with the speed of Gilpin . . . was careening along like the 
devil . . . until luckily he met . . . a herd of stampeded cattle, who were 
from my own beloved district—Texas cattle, sir, wintered in the Scioto 
valley, and selected by their drover for their stampeding propensity 
{Laughter}, when, seizing upon the extreme rear of a noble bull, he was 
borne from the field, holding with vigorous prehension to the tail of the 
animal! [Great Laughter.} This was Bull Run indeed! 


Amidst much guffawing, the Speaker's call for order was met by 
one member who acknowledged his violation of order, but con- 
fessed: “I laughed; but for my life’s sake, I could not heip it.” Cox 
went on from the “unique performance of my constituent and my 
colleague” to urge Gurley, a minister of the gospel, to have a little 
faith in McClellan. 

Having thus destroyed Gurley as a military critic, Cox enumerated 
McClellan’s accomplishments, relating how he had saved Washing- 
ton, retained Maryland, won Virginia’s eastern shore and whipped 
an army of 100,000 undisciplined men into a fighting force. Mc- 
Clellan deserved praise rather than censure for his generalship: 


I would prefer that the war should be carried on and ended by bloodless 
tactics rather than by bloody carnage, if it were possible. I would leave 
as little hate as possible as the legacy of this conflict. . . . General McClellan 
is not making this a war of vengeance, but a war for the restoration of 
the Union. . . . We shall see the Union element in the South dilating 
and emerging from its despondence. 


This last sentence revealed Cox's hope for a speedy end of the war. 

As to confiscation and emancipation, if such legislation should 
pass, “the North will rise to drive the free blacks from their soil and 
no good will accrue to the black or white.” Emancipation ‘will 
paralyze the efforts of the army” and “would be an act of fraud 
on the soldiers.” It would change the war into a war against 
slavery, thereby making it ‘‘a gigantic swindle upon the people.” The 
State Legislatures should decide the slavery issue, not Congress. In 
the face of this “persistent and unreasoning fanaticism,’ Cox con- 
demned vehemently “that dangerous and horrible malversation of 
our Congressional office, which would usurp the power of the States 
over their own institutions.’’** 

This powerful speech, printed and later used as Democratic 
campaign material, brought many a laugh and stirred serious think- 
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ing about the nature of the war and the outcome that would result 
from radical persistence in extreme measures lie emancipation. 
Letters in the next few months praised Cox for his damning ridicule 
of abolitionist Gurley and his stirring defense of General Mc- 
Clellan.*® One constituent declared the speech had invigorated 
“dull and desponding’’ Democrats and urged Cox to “give Aboli- 
tionism the devil.”*® Another hoped that Cox would “get Ben 
Wade tied to the tail of a Jackass and then kick him to death.’’*? 
Ex-Congressman William H. English wrote from Indiana: ‘Would 
to God there were more like you in the House,”’*? while Cincinnati 
journalist Murat Halstead thanked Cox for ‘‘a hearty laugh at the 
expense of Col. Gurley who will probably never more relish ox-tail 
soup.”’*% 

By spring, 1862, Cox was ‘“‘busy, watching the devilish machina- 
tions of these Abolitionists here.”** In April he was paired against 
the bill for compensated emancipation in the District of Columbia 
which passed.*® As the tempo of the fighting increased, so too the 
temper of politics rose. Radical Thaddeus Stevens in the House 
continued to press for confiscation of Confederate property and 
emancipation. In August, 1861, Congress had enacted a confisca- 
tion act providing for seizure of all property used for “‘insurrectionary 
purposes,” a phrase left perhaps intentionally vague. By the next 
spring a far more sweeping measure was introduced and ultimately 
passed. It proposed the confiscation of the property of all “enemies,” 
slaves of all persons supporting the rebellion to be “forever free of 
their servitude.”’** 

Cox's lengthy speech on June 3 denounced this proposal. Re- 
calling the Johnson-Crittenden resolutions, he urged the President 
to “reassure . . . the public mind” as to the purpose of the war. 
Then, playing on Northern fears of Negroes flooding the North, 
the Ohioan boldly asked: “Is there a member here who dare say 
that Ohio troops will fight successfully or fight at all, if the result 
shall be the . . . movement of the black race by the millions north- 
ward to their own State?” Pressing his point home, “I would protest 
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against this ambiguous policy” of professing a war to preserve the 
Union but actually fighting a war to abolish slavery. As for the 
cause of the war, Cox argued: “Slavery is the occasion, but not the 
cause . . . but slavery agitation, North and South, is the cause.” 
War guilt should be shared by both “secession and abolition.” Re- 
publicans were to be condemned for working “‘to free the Negroes, 
regardless of Constitutional limitations and consequences.” 

Republicans, Cox charged, were changing their attitude on the 
nature of the war. Where first they had asserted that it was not 
a civil war, now they were contending that the laws of war between 
nations should apply and make confiscation possible. Granting, 
however, that confiscation and emancipation were constitutional and 
in accord with the law of nations, Cox rested his opposition on “more 
conclusive reasoning.” The question was “the preservation of the 
people and society of the North.” Northern states would not re- 
ceive freed slaves, even admitting that many “‘will be freed inciden- 
tally by the war.” Then, in explanation, Cox offered: “I do not 
speak these things out of any unkindness to the negro.” Rather “I 
speak as their friend when I oppose such immigration . . . of the 
free negroes.” 

Emancipation would benefit, therefore, neither North nor South. 
The effect in the North would “detract from the prosperity of the 
community.” Returning soldiers would find Negroes in their former 
jobs and wages depressed. On the other side, with the South’s labor 
system destroyed, “the markets of the South will be closed” and ‘‘our 


prices of corn, wheat, beef, pork, etc., will be reduced. . . ."”. Thus 
emancipation would mean “loss to the South and damage to the 
North . . . and no gain to either.” Cox's answer to the problem 


was “Leave to the States their own institutions” where the Constitu- 
tion left them, and “keep your faith in the Crittenden resolu- 
ems 25.7" 

At home in Ohio, Cox’s views on emancipation and speedy restor- 
ation of the Union won approval from at least one segment of public 
opinion. Letters from constituents and others praised his work. One 
wished that Cox were president “instead of that old Rail Splitter and 
Union Splitter,”** while Murat Halstead urged Cox to lead in form- 
ing a new party separate from Republicans and Democrats to “ad- 
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minister the government so as to let the people alone as much as 
possible and permit the progress of the natural order of things.’’** 

Ohio Republican legislators, resenting Cox's obstructionist attacks 
on the Lincoln administration, proceeded to redistrict the state 
under the new federal reapportionment act that cut Ohio’s Congres- 
sional representation from twenty-one to nineteen, redrawing Cox's 
district so as to make his reelection impossible.°° George Converse 
wrote Cox from Columbus: ‘Every Democrat will vote against any 
bill that will not save the capital district.”®' The final adjustment 
of district lines set by Republican leaders aimed primarily at remov- 
ing both Cox and Vallandingham from Congress. ‘This deed of 
infamy,” wrote a Cox supporter, “‘out-Herods Herod. . . . It is a 
shame and a disgrace.”** It was little solace to Cox that Demo- 
crats in Ohio's legislature gave him their complimentary vote for 
Wade's seat in the Senate.*? 

Reporting the change in district lines, the Ohio State Journal 
predicted that “Sam Cox . . . an admirable fool killer’ would be 
buried “1500 fathoms deep” in the coming elections.°* The new 
district had in 1861 given a Republican margin of 2,200 votes out 
of a total of 18,000.°° In the face of this legislative scheme for 
his retirement, Cox put up a brave front referring to himself as “a 
prospective constituent of . . . [Samuel} Shellabarger . . . in the 
new district,” which the legislature “has made for my especial con- 
templation.”®* Before leaving Washington, Cox joined a group 
of thirty-five Congressmen who under the lead of John Crittenden 
issued a statement declaring that the Union must be preserved; that 
the Constitution was paramount to all other considerations; that the 
army should not fight for any party purpose; and that the war's 
purpose should remain that stated in the Johnson-Crittenden resolu- 
tions of 1861.57 Here was the platform on which Cox stood for 
reelection. 

August and September, 1862, found Cox campaigning vigorously 
in his new district. Although condemned by the opposition paper 
for canvassing while his opponent, former Congressman Samuel 
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Shellabarger, enlisted briefly to help defend Cincinnati, Cox scoffed 
at this “squirrel campaign” and pointed out that he himself was 
assisting Colonel H. B. Carrington in securing enlistments along with 
his campaign for restoring the Union under the Constitution.** 
Hoping to reinforce his emphasis on speedy reunion of the warring 
sections, Cox invited Crittenden to visit his Columbus home and 
“give me a speech in this hour of trial” while the fighting raged 
near the Kentuckian’s home.*® Crittenden declined with thanks but 
expressed his hope for Cox’s election to prevent perversion “of 
this holy war for the . . . union into a mere antislavery party 
war.’’6° 

Many influences added up to defeat the Union party in October, 
1862—Waning enthusiasm for a stalemated war with a military draft 
drawing closer, fear that Lincoln’s Emancipation Proclmation 
changed the war into a crusade to free the Negroes who threatened 
to flood the North and resentment of arbitrary imprisonment of 
many newspaper editors that helped underline Democratic charges 
of despotic disregard of civil liberties.* As a result, Democrats 
captured fourteen of Ohio’s nineteen Congressional seats. “Sunset” 
Cox beat the odds stacked against him in the gerrymander, a 1,600- 
vote edge in his home county enabling him to squeak through.® 
Apparently more than half the voters of his district approved his 
advocacy of armed force tempered with offers of conciliation but no 
emancipation.** Soon after the election, rumor had it that Confeder- 
ate leader Judah P. Benjamin was corresponding with Cox regard- 
ing a settlement. A correspondent urged Cox to disavow any 
connection with Benjamin and quoted Cox regarding as saying he 
“rejoiced more over the defeat of Vallandigham that of any other 
candidate for Congress.”** While Republicans cast about for ex- 
planations of their defeat, Cox exuberantly led the Democrats back 
to Congress, confident that the people had just spoken loudly in 
favor of his party. 

One of the most ticklish problems of civil war is the dilemna 
wherein the government finds itself pressed to respect civil liberties 
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18 DAVID LINDSEY 
while prosecuting the war. In constitutional theory government is 
expected to operate under the restraints of law. Where to draw 
the line between the government's power to defend itself and the 
individual's right to freedom of action is at best a complex, trouble- 
some matter. To confound the difficulty further during the Civil 
War, practices branded as “disloyal” were often closely inter- 
twined with agitation designed to embarrass the Lincoln administra- 
tion and to gain partisan political advantage. 

Notably in Ohio and New York, Democrats used the appeal 
to the rights of free speech, press and assembly to agitate for the end 
of Republican rule and a negotiated end of hostilities with the Union 
preserved. To some this latter goal implied an inherent contradic- 
tion. Others cynically interpreted this stand as sympathy for the 
Confederate cause. Early in the war Congress enacted a con- 
spiracies and a treason act providing punishment for disloyal activity, 
but neither had been well enforced. President Loncoln, proceeding 
on his own, by executive order suspended habeus corpus in specified 
areas and had directed summary arrest of suspected persons. In 
September, 1862, he proclaimed that for the duration of the war 
individuals engaging in disloyal activities would be subject to martial 
law and trial by military commission. Thousands of arrests were 
made by the War Department under this directive and offenders 
jailed without civil trial. Democratic success in 1862's elections in 
part sprang from popular reaction against this policy.*® 

“Sunset” Cox was outraged by the Republican charge of disloy- 
alty against Northern Democrats. Writing his memoirs years later, 
he turned the charge neatly against the radicals. “Were they Demo- 
crats,” he asked, 


who hounded on the war, and then bought Southern negroes to fight the 
battles in which they would not risk their own lives? . . . . How many 
abolitionists . . . were hiding from the draft, or paying . . . substitutes? 
It was such craven creatures as these, who charged Northern Democrats 
with secession sympathy. . . . By what irony of events was it that these 
creatures—who were at times more disloyal to a constitutional Union than 
the most violent secessionists—who wormed themselves and their plots into 
national affairs, and prolonged the war in which they had no part, except 
to incite the conflict and fan the flames of passion ?67 


This view, though violently partisan, nevertheless, contained a 
kernel of truth. 
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As the short session of Congress began in December, 1862, Cox 
questioned the policy of military arrests by offering resolutions 
in the House condemning such arrests “as unwarranted by the Con- 
stitution” and “as a usurpation of power never given up by a people 
to their rulers.”** Although these resolutions died a-borning, Cox 
announced he would “keep on probing” this “most vital” question 
of personal freedom because the “Republicans are very much dis- 
posed to shirk” it.** On Thaddeus Steven's bill authorizing the 
President to suspend habeus corpus and giving officers making 
military arrests immunity from indictment, the Buckeye Congressman 
joined twenty-five fellow Congressmen in signing a formal protest.” 
The protest Cox forwarded to Lincoln with a letter asking why Edson 
Olds, an Ohio editor, was not released from prison.’ Soon after- 
ward Cox wrote Lincoln urging continuation of arrangements for 
war prisoner exchange, making it clear that this did “not involve 
a recognition of the rebels as a Government” but expressing hope for 
early conciliation between the warring sections.’* 


In mid-December a Cox speech on “The Meaning of the Elections 
of 1862” blamed the administration for radical rule resulting in a 
divided Union, a national debt of $2,500,000,000, a tariff paying 
“millions into the pockets of capitalists from consumers,” destruction 
of “the rights of personal liberty” and the deaths of “‘at least 150,000 
of the best youth of the country.” Urging moderation, Cox insisted 
that the people in the elections just passed had issued a new Ten 
Commandments: 


Thou shalt have no other source of power before you. 
Thou shalt not take unto thee any graven image of ebony. [Laughter.]} 
Thou shalt not take the name of Liberty in vain; for thou shalt not be held 
guiltless for such sacrilege upon personal and constitutional freedom. 
Remember the election days of November... to keep them holy. 
{ Laughter. } 

Honor the Constitution and the Union, if you would have your days long 
in the land. 

Thou shalt not kill—in vengeance and in vain. 

Thou shalt not degrade the white race by such intermixtures as emancipation 
will bring. 
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Thou shalt not steal, nor suffer the money of the people to be stolen by 
the army of jobbers and contractors. 

Thou shalt not bear false witness against thy neighbors, charging them 
falsely with disloyalty. 

Thou shalt not covet thy neighbor's servants . . . ; nor tax the people for 

their deliverance. 


These commandments, Cox feared, would be ignored because “too 
many on the other side have lost their sense of responsibility by losing 
their offices.” 

In view of the Emancipation Proclamation, the real purpose of 
the war, ‘‘so long hinted at,” was now coming to the fore—abolition 
of slavery ‘‘by Federal legislation and Executive proclamation.” This 
Cox would oppose as unconstitutional unless enacted by the states. 
The Buckeye Representative maintained that the administration 
would have to resort to a conservative policy “to adjust the causes of 
strife and bridge this abyss, below which is surging the torrent of 
blood.” The President would have to return to that key to political 
achievement found in “this once-honored word—COMPROMISE.” 
“Force may subdue rebellion,” Cox argued, “but other means must 
reconcile the people North and South,” and the Union might yet be 
reunited ‘‘in the spirit of Christian brotherhood . . .””* 

Democrats in Congress continued during 1863 the running fire 
of opposition with “Sunset” Cox prominent in the struggle to bolck 
administration action. He continued old themes with new, colorful 
illustrations: New England's responsibility for the war, the uncon- 
stitutionality of emancipation and the picture of the President as 
an arbitrary despot.’* Exaggeration and distortion were used to 
check what Cox considered extreme action on the other side. In 
February, Cox and his cohorts won modification of the indemnity 
bill. Although the power to suspend habeus corpus was granted 
the President, military officers were required to furnish names of 
those arrested to federal judges of the districts in which the arrests 
were made. If the local grand jury did not find an indictment within 
a specified time, the judge was to discharge such persons upon their 
taking an oath of allegiance."® Such tactics won Cox the grudging 
admiration of James A. Garfield who called him one of the “hardest 
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Congressional opponents and critics that any Republican could hope 
to meet.”’7¢ 

Outside Congress, Cox's speech on January 13, 1863, before the 
Democratic Union Association of New York City attracted public 
attention and sharp criticism. Speaking on ‘Puritanism in Politics,” 
the Ohio Congressman denounced the “arrogant, selfish, narrow 
and Puritan policy” of abolition which “has made the Union, for 
the present, impossible.” War had come because “Puritanism in- 
troduced the moral elements involved in slavery into politics.” Con- 
demning “republicanism that sustains emancipation” and abolition- 
ism, he contended, ‘“They are two separate links of the same Bologna 
made out of the same canine original,” seeking to “undermine the 
structure of our society.” Hailing the 1862 elections as evidence of 
a changed public opinion, Cox concluded triumphantly by declaring 
“the Democracy will . . . fight . . . for the restoration of THE 
UNION AS IT WAS, but the supremacy of THE CONSTITUTION AS IT 
Is” in the “healing spirit of mutual confidence and conciliation.” 

When a new conscription bill moved toward a vote in the House 
at the end of February, Cox took the floor to defend Democratic 
loyalty and plead for a return to the original purpose of the conflict, 
citing the Johnson-Crittenden resolutions again. Accordingly, Demo- 
crats were striving to make the war “short and successful.” To that 
end, Cox saw the “present mission of the Democratic party” as 
engaging in “criticism upon the administration” and remaining 
“fearlessly vigilant against the encroachments of power.” Summing 
up his party’s position: ‘““We are for this Union by war” while war 
was necessary; “We are for this Union by peace whenever peace 
is honorable and possible. We are opposed to any war for the 
abolition of slavery. . . . We are opposed to any peace that will 
mutilate the Republic. . . .”" The proposed conscription bill would 
“mutilate the Republic,” by depriving the states of their constitutional 
power over their own militia. His own position, Cox felt, had 
been undermined in the past year. He had in good faith recruited 
volunteers for the Union army urging men to defend their Union, 
only to discover that the war was now being fought to abolish slavery. 
This Cox called “base treachery” to those who had joined the army to 
preserve the Union. Because of this shift in basic purpose, Cox 
declared he could “not trust the present Chief Magistrate.’’™* 
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Detained in Washington after the short session by an attack of 
diphtheria, Cox was disturbed by reports of increased activity by 
extreme peace Democrats in his home state. Recognizing these as 
a ‘large element in our party,” he wanted it understood that “we in 
Ohio of the dominant kind in our party” wanted peace only with a 
restored Union. He urged editor Manton Marble of the widely-read 
New York World to express this view in “tabooing the Breckinridge 
element.” Such tactics, he thought, would enable Democrats and 
moderates to control “this House in its next organization” in Decem- 
ber, 1863.7° Encouraging reports reached him from Albany that 
Governor Horatio Seymour had conferred with Vallandigham and 
Daniel W. Voorhees, an Indiana Peace Democrat, and had “modi- 
fied their views” on peace at any price.*° 

The campaign for governor in Ohio had practically begun in 
January, 1863, when ex-Congressman Vallandigham announced his 
availability. Campaign material was soon at hand with the destruc- 
tion of Sam Medary’s Crisis office in Columbus by a mob of soldiers 
from nearby Camp Chase on March 5.° Democrats saw signs of 
statewide victory when the local spring elections swung in their 
favor.** 

In mid-April General Ambrose E. Burnside, now commander of 
the Department of the Ohio, issued General Order No. 38 authoriz- 
ing arrest of those “in the habit of declaring sympathies for the 
enemy.”*? On May 1 at an all-day mass meeting in Mt. Vernon, 
Ohio, speeches by Vallandigham, Cox and George H. Pendleton de- 
nounced the administration policy of suppressing civil liberties. Four 
days later Vallandigham, arrested in the bedroom of his Dayton 
home, was haled before a military commission.** 

At the hearing Vallandigham denied the commission's jurisdic- 
tion and called only one defense witness, Samuel Cox, who had 
hastened to Cincinnati.*® On the stand Cox testified that Vallandig- 
ham’s only reference to Burnside was that “he [ Vallandigham} was 
not there [at Mt. Vernon] by the favor of Abraham Lincoln, David 
Tod, or General Ambrose E. Burnside,” declaring further that he 
would have noticed any epithets applied to Burnside “because Burn- 
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side was an old personal friend of mine.”” Cox added that he under- 
stood Vallandigham’s condemnation of the war to be launched at 
the perversion from the original purpose.’’** 

Upon Vallandigham’s conviction and banishment, Democrats 
howled indignantly in protest meetings at Albany, New York and 
Philadelphia.** Cox himself viewed Vallandigham’s arrest as the 
“illegal compulsion of an arbitrary and tyrannical power.”** The 
action by the military commission was strictly unconstitutional and 
illegal, Cox maintained. The Presideit had not suspended the writ 
ot habeus corpus in Ohio, and the War Department had not given 
Vallandigham’s name to the federal district court, as required by 
act of Congress. The President's claim to authority implicit in 
his war powers, Cox felt, would, if recognized, make the President 
a “purely despotic” dictator. The civil courts were still open in 
Ohio. If Vallandigham had done wrong, let him be tried by them. 
Pointing out that his own views differed from Vallandigham’s, Cox 
argued that Vallandigham was entitled to exercise his right to free 
speech.*® The law in the case seemed clearly on Cox’s side, as the 
Supreme Court held in the Mé/ligan decision several years later. 

Even so, Cox's views were not applauded by all his constituents. 
The Ohio State Journal, for example, referred to “little Sammy Cox” 
as a “demagogue,” while the Philothronean Literary Society of 
Westerville, Ohio, expelled him from honorary membership.*® Con- 
cerned over his own freedom, Cox rigged up at his bedside in his 
Columbus home a rope connected to a bell to warn his Democratic 
friends, “who were averse to a repetition of the Vallandigham out- 
rage.”*! Such concern, however, did not deter the Ohio Congress- 
man from forthright expression of his views, for in an address at 
Cooper Union in the fall he urged the people to maintain their civil 
liberty against “all the minions of power.”*? 

In June, 1863, the Democratic state convention at Columbus 
nominated Vallandigham for governor. Cox, disappointed that Mc- 
Clellan was not named, was a familiar figure at the convention, 
greeting several thousand friends so vigorously he had to have 
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his hand bandaged.** Notwithstanding, at the close of the con- 
vention, he was able to compose a long letter to President Lincoln, 
pointing out that while “my position . . . on the war . . . has not 
been exactly that of my late colleague,” nevertheless, Vallandigham 
had the “‘right to comment freely on all the acts of the Administra- 
tion.” He hoped that Lincoln would observe “the rules of fair 
play” by allowing Vallandigham’s return.** 

Although chosen by the convention as a member of the com- 
mittee to carry a protest to the White House, Cox did not go to 
Washington. Instead, in mid-June he addressed the Illinois Demo- 
cratic state convention at Springfield and shortly thereafter spoke 
to an audience of “twenty-thousand” in Milwaukee.** After a 
flying trip to New York, Cox continued his agitation for Vallandig- 
ham’s return. In a letter to Secretary of State William H. Seward, 
who passed it on to Lincoln, Cox expressed his “faith in your 
sagacity” and hoped for a “reconsideration” of the case.°* While 
stumping northern Ohio, Cox found himself trailed by a military 
agent. And when Burnside ordered suppression of the outspoken 
New York World, Cox had to make a “private agreement” to secure 
his copy as “waste paper” discarded by the Columbus post office.*” 

Vallandigham’s resounding defeat in the fall election crushed 
Democratic hopes for the year and bore out Cox’s forebodings that 
Vallandigham did not truly represent the views of the majority of 
Democrats on the war.** Cox felt that the votes of many out-of- 
state troops in the Ohio election was a decisive factor.*® 


Even before the 1863 elections were over, Cox sought support 
for his plan to gain working control of the new House for the 
Democrats, in view of the growing rift between conservative and 
radical Republicans, and to win the Speakership for himself. Rumor 
had it that some Republicans might attempt a coup to nullify the 
effects of the Democratic success of 1862.1°° In August, 1863, 
assured support from Ohio and border state Congressional dele- 
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gations, Cox asked Charles Lanman, librarian of the House, to “‘act 
discreetly at the proper time to aid me.”?°t In November he visited 
New York where he won editor Marble’s support for his Speaker- 
ship candidacy.’°* By late November he was gloating: “I shal! be 
the caucus nominee; and shall combine as much of the Conservative 
vote as any one.” 


When the new Congress convened in December, Cox was gen- 
erally considered the outstanding House Democrat. Nominated for 
Speaker, he received 42 votes to 101 for Schuyler Colfax. This 
result left Cox as minority floor leader and member of the key 
Rules Committee.’°* Heartily enjoying this new responsibility, he 
gave the Republican majority anxious moments as well as plenty 
of laughs throughout the session.*°° The Ohioan told John Hay, 
with whom he dined often, that “it was delightful to be in the 
minority” but that he was tiring of Washington and would go to 
Europe after McClellan’s hoped-for success in the 1864 election.*°® 


Attacking the administration’s conduct of the war, Cox early 
in the session called again for more rapid exchange of prisoners 
and condemned conscription as ‘‘an unrepublican system” of raising 
troops.'°? In January, 1864, he launched a vigorous denunciation of 
confiscation as an “utter failure’’ since it “only stimulates rebellion” 
and “destroys the last vestige of Union feeting . . . in the South” 
by using “the weapons of revenge and despair." Besides, confisca- 
tion operated as a bill of attaineer and was therefore unconstitu- 
tional.*°* Cox's cloak of jovial, bantering repartee covered an un- 
derlying seriousness of purpose. George S. Boutwell, then a Massa- 
chusetts representative, later recalled how a shrewd parliamentary 
move by Cox had blocked Thaddeus Stevens's effort to get federal 
reimbursement for Pennsylvania’s part in the Gettysburg cam- 
paign.1°? 


‘ Poa: Cox to Charles Lanman, August 16, 1863, Lanman Papers, Library 
of Congress. 

102 Cox to David Tod, November 3, 1863, letter in private possession, 
Mrs. James Baily of Zanesville, Ohio; Cox to Manton Marble, November 
6, 1863, Marble Papers. 
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As the months of 1864 rolled by, Democrats, though divided 
within their own ranks, looked forward hopefully to the presidential 
election. The extreme Vallandigham peace wing had been held in 
check by war-supporting Democrats like Cox. By June military 
stalemate increased dissatisfaction with the Lincoln administration. 
Extreme Radical Republicans nominated John C. Frémont for presi- 
dent at a Cleveland meeting in May, while Horace Greeley prodded 
Lincoln to end the war quickly. Even after his own nomination 
Lincoln despaired to the point of writing at the end of August: “It 
seems exceedingly probable that this administration will not be 
reelected.”"*!° 

Chances for Democratic success, therefore, appeared bright, if 
Democrats could choose the right candidate and avoid the smear 
of disloyalty. Encouraged by his constituents,‘" Cox was working 
in early May for McClellan as the strongest possible candidate.’ 
Returning to Columbus from a trip East in mid-July, Cox delivered 
a homecoming speech aimed at ‘giving McClellan life” and blasting 
the peace men."'* Cox derided Lincoln as “this executive trifler; 
this retailer of smutty stories; this tyrant over men’s thoughts, presses, 
letters, persons and lives’’ whom “the people in November will damn 
to an immortality of infamy.’’?** 

By August 21, 1864, Cox was in Chicago for the party conven- 
tion. A colonel in Sherman’s army wrote urging Cox to get the 
convention to adopt a “Union war platform” and nominate Grant 
or McClellan, adding that “every one’’ of his fellow officers “would 
vote for him [McClellan}.”"*® The convention's choice fell on 
McClellan, whose nomination Cox heartily seconded. To pacify 
the peace element in the party, the platform urged immediate peace- 
able restoration of the Union.'?® McClellan's personal magnetism 
was counted on to win many voters, while the platform, it was 
hoped, would keep peace Democrats in line. Early in September 
McClellan’s letter of acceptance emphasized the war's objective 
as restoration of the Union, rejecting the peace-at-any-price doctrine. 
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Back in Columbus Cox found that McClellan’s acceptance letter 
had raised ‘‘a rousing mess” and some “‘tall cussing” by Medary and 
Vallandigham, who had now returned from exile. Even so, Cox 
thought it might “‘save the State . . . but don’t count big on Ohio,” 
he wrote to Marble. As for himself, prospects looked bleak in the 
face of a 5,000-vote Republican majority in 1863 in his district. He 
felt “like a lamb” being led to slaughter and considered turning down 
the Congressional nomination.‘’ By September, however, he 
couldn't resist the lure of the political arena, accepting the nomina- 
tion in hopes that with “a fair response from my friends in the 
Army—lI can get through.” 

The prospects were discouraging. Medary’s Crisis refused sup- 
port. Vallandigham Democrats shied away. Cox spent $2,000 
of his own savings before sending his brother East with an appeal 
for funds. From New York financier August Belmont, Democratic 
national chairman, sent literature, and lawyer Samuel L. M. Barlow 
at the eleventh hour finally sent $599, but Cox thought it came too 
late to help."*8 When Cox sought to rally support among soldier- 
voters at Camp Thomas, near Columbus, he was “driven three or 
four times’” away at the point of a bayonet, and his ballots were 
not accepted when soldiers attempted to cast them for him."'* The 
final tally showed 9,587 votes for Cox to 12,756 for Shellbarger. 
Gerrymandering and war-time emotionalism were too much. For 
the first time in his career “Sunset” Cox had lost an election. “This 
is a sad blow to your friends,” wrote Barlow comfortingly from 
New York, “but it cannot have surprised you very much. The 
District was too strongly against you, and I have no doubt the 
admn. made special efforts to defeat your return.”?*° 

Cox returned to Washington for what appeared to be his last 
days in Congress, disappointed over his own and McClellan’s defeat 
and discouraged over continuance of the war. But he retained his 
good humor and lively wit in Congressional debate. His willing- 
ness to see the war through was shown in December when he helped 
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raise volunteers in his home district.1*4 However, his concern for 
ending the war soon remained strong. In January, 1865, he was 
praising Greeley’s efforts to arrange a negotiated peace and intro- 
duced resolutions calling on the President to receive or send com- 
missioners to secure an end of hostilities.’** After the Blair mis- 
sion to Richmond and the subsequent Hampton Roads conference 
failed, Cox offered a resolution declaring that the President, in seek- 
ing to negotiate, “is entitled to the gratitude of a suffering and 
distracted country,’ adding the hope that “the President is not broken 
down . . . by the fierce onslaughts of his radical adherents” who 
wanted the war continued for “revengeful purposes.’"*** 


Regarding emancipation, Cox applied the pragmatic test. Would 
freeing the slaves further the immediate object of the war—restora- 
tion of the Union? Cox thought not and so expressed himself on 
frequent occasions in the House. Obviously the President could not 
effect emancipation legally and constitutionally through a wartime 
proclamation, as Lincoln readily admitted. 


When a constitutional amendment was proposed in Congress and 
passed the Senate in the Spring of 1864, Cox helped block its pas- 
sage in the House. By the following January when the House began 
reconsideration of the amendment, Cox’s views appear to have modi- 
fied. Although still holding restoration of the Union more im- 
portant than abolition of slavery, he was now convinced that the 
end of slavery was inevitable. Politically, it seemed best to “eliminate 
the slavery question out of our politics.” On a visit to New York 
in December, 1864, he discussed the question at length with Samuel 
Barlow, attorney Samuel J. Tilden and Marble “around a table at 
Delmonico's.”'** He talked also with New York's Senator Francis 
Kernan and other leading Democrats. “I look upon it as a question 
of party policy,” he wrote Marble. “We must not give the ne plus 
ultras {the extreme Peace Democrats} . . . a chance to rule out the 
really dominant and salutary influences on our side.” If Democrats 
voted against abolition, “where will it place us?” “Why not 
strengthen ourselves for the future, by throwing off the proslavery 
odium?” Democrats must “get rid of the element [of slavery} 
which ever keeps us in a minority and on the defensive.” 
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As reports reached Washington that Southerners were freeing 
their slaves for use in the army, it was clear that the end of slavery 
would not be a bar to negotiations for a restored Union. And in 
mid-January rumor had it that the Blair mission to Richmond was 
about to end in failure. So on January 21, 1865, Cox recorded later, 
“I fully intended . . . to cast my vote for the amendment.”!** He 
had explained his position at length several weeks earlier. Conced- 
ing the power to amend the Constitution to abolish slavery, Cox pre- 
ferred to leave the question ‘‘to the States individually” because “the 
amendment will have a tendency toward consolidating power in the 
Federal head.” He had consistently urged a non-intervention policy 
regarding slavery ever since “I first came to this Congress.” Slavery, 
he declared, “is to me the most repugnant of all human institutions.” 
But the principle of “self-government” by the states over their own 
affairs was ‘even more precious than the end of human bondage” 
because if the federal government could interfere in this matter, 
then federal interference could be pushed into all domestic matters. 
Most important of all, however, was the Union. If peace with Union 
could be achieved “‘by the abolition of slavery, I would vote for it.” 
But if abolition “is an obstacle in the way of restoring the Union,” as 
Cox felt it was at the moment (with the Blair mission in Richmond), 
then he would vote definitely against it.1** 


With the amendment scheduled for a vote in the House on 
January 31, Cox was ready to vote for it for “reasons of party 
strategy.”**8 On reaching the House that day, however, he heard 
that Confederate commissioners were at General Grant’s headquar- 
ters ready to negotiate to end the war. Cox tried to find out if this 
report were true. A note from President Lincoln denied it. But 
Cox thought “the President ignorant of what was transpiring at 
General Grant's headquarters.” Feeling that the proposed amend- 
ment might “prove an insurmountable obstacle’ to negotiations, Cox 
cast his vote against the amendment, despite the fact that he had 
brought with him a prepared speech explaining his intention to vote 
for it.1**° The following day Cox expressed regret over his vote: 
“I did want to vote for that [Thirteenth] Amendment.” Shortly 
afterwards he announced his relief over having the slavery question 
out of politics.**° 
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Later when William H. Seward asserted that it was ‘Mr. 
Cox . . . to whom personally, more than any other member, is due 
the passage of the constitutional amendment abolishing African 
slavery,” he was referring obviously not to Cox's vote but to Cox's 
work in convincing other Democrats in the House that the Constitu- 
tion could be amended in this regard.*** Some eight Democrats 
refrained from voting, doubtless due to Cox’s pleas. This number 
would have been able to prevent the necessary two-thirds approval 
since the amendment passed by a vote of 119 yeas to 56 nays. 


With the political career now seemingly at an end, in the face 
of his 1864 defeat, Cox determined to move to New York City, 
where four years later he was elected again to Congress to serve 
with but two short breaks till his death in 1889. Reviewing the 
first phase of his Congressional career in the dedication of his Eight 
Years in Congress, published in 1865, Cox told his Ohio constituents: 


I represented you truly, when I warned and worked from 1856 to 1860 
against the passionate zealotry of North and South; when I denounced, in 
and out of Congress, the bad fallacy and worse conduct of the secessionists ; 
when I voted to avert the impending war by every measure of adjustment; and 
when, after war came, by my votes for men and money, I aided the adminis- 
tration in maintaining the Federal authority over the insurgent states . . . I 


supported every measure which was constitutional and expedient, to crush 
the rebellion. 


Here in his valedictory to Ohio spoke the man of moderate views 
who had worked in vain to stem the tide of violence and civil war 
and who was now pushed aside to make way for even more extreme 
measures than the war had seen. He might have added that he 
had aided in keeping alive the spark of a constitional loyal opposi- 
tion in a time of extremes and violence, supporting and defending 
civil liberty, constantly checking on a war-powered administration 
and striving to restore the old Union of the pre-war years. 


Davin LINDSEY 


Baldwin-Wallace College 


131 Speech delivered by William H. Seward at Auburn, New York, 
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Social Aspects of the Alabama 
Black Belt, 1875-1917 


The Black Belt of Alabama is a strip of prairie soil twenty-five 
miles and less in width that curves from the eastern part of the state 
across it and into Mississippi on the west. It is bordered on the north 
and south by the towns of Montgomery, Selma, Linden, Marion, 
Greensboro, Eutaw, Livingston, Camden, and Union Springs. The 
characteristic black soil is formed by the mixing of the soft lime- 
stone base rock with the humus of the surface. The counties selected 
here for study are Sumter, Greene, Hale, Perry, Marengo, Dallas, 
Wilcox, Lowndes, Montgomery, and Bullock, but they include around 
the Black Belt other sandy and hillside lands not characteristic of 
the prairie.’ Black Belters like to think that the culture in the 
vicinity of the prairie is superior to that in the sandy lands due to 
the background of plantation “wealth and culture” which presum- 
ably existed there prior to the Civil War. Although Negroes far 
out-number the white people in the Black Belt, their preponderance 
does not constitute a basis for definition, since there are other sec- 
tions of Alabama that also have heavy Negro population. The cli- 
mate of the Black Belt is hot and the summers are long. 

Although it was not invaded until late in the Civil War, the 
Federal armies that appeared there in 1865 and the general war- 
time drain upon its resources left the region in somewhat the same 
condition as other sections of the South. Consequently, the results 
of the war, the burdens of Reconstruction, and the effects of the 
depression of 1873 left much recovering to be done there at the time 
our study opens in 1875. 


White Migration 
A rather general movement of white people from the plantations 
to the villages, towns, and cities characterized the whole period from 
1865 to 1900. While in 1860 the Black Belt contained 12.2 per 


cent of the white people of the state, in 1900 it contained only 7.5 
per cent of them. This was actually a greater proportionate decrease 





1 This is the usage of J. D. Pope, whose conception has become most 
generally used in scientific works and government reports. J. D. Pope, 
“Types of Farming Areas,” in Alabama State Department of Agriculture 
and Industries, Agriculture of Alabama, Montgomery, 1930, 53 ff. 
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than that of the Negro population, which dropped from 39.1 per 
cent in 1860 to 37.5 per cent in 1900.2 A gloomy picture was 
painted in 1901 by the Eataw Whig and Observer. 


...ever since the war our black belt farming country has been becoming 
gradually depopulated of white people until today its condition is alarming. 

The section of country, forty or fifty miles wide, running across the 
state, and formerly the home of thrift and | aan is now almost deserted, 
or turned over to the unskillful tillage of the negro. As one rides along 
his eye views miles of land as rich as the land of the Nile, or the equal 
in everything but improvements of the famous blue grass region of Kentucky 
with here and there an old mansion built and kept up in the better days, 
but now going to ruin, or occupied only to be dismantled by the negro 
tenants. In this section churches, which once flourished, have been disbanded, 
and the buildings from which the Holy Word has been expounded by elo- 
quent men to cultured and wealthy congregations, are now the homes of 
goats and hogs and bats. Many of these churches which have maintained 
their existence are greatly reduced from their former glory. We do not 
mean to say that all the white people have left this section, but the above is 
a fair picture of many parts of it and present tendencies indicate that unless 
some resistance is made to this movement it will only be a matter of time 
when this will be the condition of the entire section.’ 


Some of the reasons that accounted for this townward movement 
were fear of Negroes, the inconvenience of country life, the poor 
prairie roads, and a desire for the company of greater numbers 
of white people. Many sought better educational advantages for 
their children, while others sought better church facilities. Some 
found that they were unable to make a living on the plantation, or 
else were unwilling to put forth the hard manual effort necessary 
to run a farm after the war, and so sought the occupations of 
merchants, business men, or professional men.‘ 

Clear evidence of a white exodus is that furnished by the census 
between 1880 and 1890 when the Black Belt lost 1,502 white people 
while the Negroes were gaining 6,249 and both white and Negroes 
in Alabama were gaining in population, the whites increasing by 
171,253 and the Negroes by 78,386. The obvious assumption is 
that a large proportion of these people were responding to the 
call of the Birmingham coal, iron, and real estate boom which came 
between 1886 and 1890.° 

The period 1875-1917 saw the development of numerous small 
rural communities which served as cotton marketing, ginning, and 


2 Computed from United States Census Reports, 1860 and 1900. 
3 Eutaw Whig and Observer, March 7, 1901. 
4 Ibid., March 7, 1901. 

5 A. B. Moore, History of Alabama, University, Alabama, 1934, 525. 
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trading centers. These prospered until the boll weevil and the com- 
ing of good roads and automobiles undermined their reason for 
being. The exodus of the whites from the plantations left many 
of the farming areas looking deserted and often desolate.® 

Beginning in the seventies, the idea of white immigration from 
other sections of the United States and from abroad was widely 
publicized. Newspapers advertised cheap lands and the advantages 
to immigrants of settling in the Black Belt." Leagues to promote 
white immigration were formed.® Railroads, real estate agencies, 
state governments, chambers of commerce, and other organizations 
solicited this immigration to the South.’ It was believed that in- 
dustrious, thrifty white people would contribute more to the develop- 
ment of the section than the Negroes. Some white people did come 
as a result of the promotion and propaganda, but few whites wanted 
to live as farmers in a Negro country. On the whole, the campaign 
brought meager results. 

As the boll weevil approached Alabama, and the realization 
grew that all had not been well with the cotton system for many 
years prior, there developed various schemes for rescuing the sinking 
craft. Besides diversification of farming, the idea of white immi- 
gration to the state, already popular, now took practical hold of the 
people and was manifested, in some instances, in rather bizarre ways. 
White labor and small farmers were felt to be the great need of 
the section. The exodus of white planters from the land since the 
Civil War had left it to “niggers”; and this, it was realized, would 
never develop the country and never make the Black Belt more 
prosperous. Lands were often seen lying idle for lack of labor." 
Yet the Negroes were leaving also, hoping to find better economic 
opportunities and fairer social treatment in the towns, the cities, and 
up north. 


6 Eutaw Whig and Observer, March 7, 1901; Union Springs Herald, 
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In 1903 the Lillietayloe Land Company was advertising for sale 
to prospective white settlers the “wonderfully rich” lands around 
Uniontown.** In 1905 there were newcomers at Curl’s Station in 
Sumter County, arrived from Tennessee, Kentucky, and Norway.'® 
Harry K. White of Birmingham offered 10,000 acres of land in 
1910 to promote the immigration movement.'* Robertson Banking 
Company of Demopolis advertised in 1911 that it would take the 
lead in helping farmers to sell their large plantations in small tracts 
to prospective small farmers.’ 

In Hale County capitalist farmers from western states purchased 
twenty thousand acres of prairie land to sell in small tracts to their 
neighbors in the West. In Perry County a Boosters Club was formed 
among representative business men to “inform the homeseeker” 
of their “superb” lands.*® 

The Birmingham News saw in these cases “evidences of a gen- 
eral movement in the Black Belt to cut up the big plantations and 
to bring in vigorous, energeteic Western blood.”'* The News 
viewed this movement as partly the outcome of industrial changes 
in the Black Belt section in the past decade. These changes were 
largely the result of the exodus of the Negro to the mines and the 
lumber camps, and resulted in thousands of acres of land in the 
Black Belt counties being forced into hay and stock raising, while 
many more thousands lay idle. The News felt that the only solution 
to the problem was the breaking up of the plantations into small 
farms and the establishment of white villages where once only great 
open spaces inhabited by Negroes had been.'® 

There were boomlets and promotions in Hale, Sumter, Perry, and 
Marengo Counties in the period from 1910 to 1916, and there were 
promoters such as C. C. Clay of Demopolis’® and Dr. W. J. McCain 
and T. L. Smith of Livingston, who succeeded in selling lands to 
northern farmers. The greatest speculative bubble of them all was 
probably the promotion scheme of Geiger Pinson at Geiger in 
Sumter County.”° 


12 Jbid., January 14, 1903. 

Our Southern Home, October 11, 1905. 

Montgomery Advertiser, December 6, 1910. 
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Although the white immigration schemes were largely failures, 
still a few families moved into the Black Belt and remained there. 
Many of them settled in Montgomery County, and scattered here 
and there throughout the Black Belt were families, sometimes whole 
communities of “Yankees,” westerners, Germans, or others who 
had found a foothold in spite of the Negro.** 

Social Conditions 

Any adequate discussion of social conditions in the Alabama 
Black Belt must grow out of the general social pattern and attitudes 
of the people. Many social situations indigenous to the Black Belt 
are by-products of its past history and the way of life peculiar to the 
region. Most obvious and fundamental of the problems of the Black 
Belt was the one which grew out of its antebellum plantation econ- 
omy—the Negro and his relations with the whites. About the only 
sudden revolution which occurred in those relations as a result of 
the Civil War was that the Negro ceased to be personal property. 
Most other changes have come as gradual adaptations to this fact. 
White planters and their families, as soon as the ordeal of Recon- 
struction was over, continued to depend upon the Negroes for much 
of their manual and domestic labor. Stories of old ladies who could 
not dress themselves, and others who, in their poverty, would sneak 
out at night to sweep their front “galleries” illustrate the sway which 
ante-bellum mores retained over the people long after the Civil War. 
No doubt the hot climate contributed to the retention of plantation 
mores, but the presence of the Negro and the old customs were the 
determining factors. That such a society should find its recovery 
slow and arduous is not strange. That the Negroes remained in their 
rural ignorance and squalor is explained by that condition. Not until 
after 1900, and especially after the coming of the boll weevil and 
World War I was the Black Belt Negro forced to seek other means 
of livelihood than that of cotton tenancy. 

Typical of the impression which the Black Belt made were the 
remarks in 1890 of Miss Julia S. Tutwiler concerning the town of 
Livingston: 

If you can only wake up this little town to a realization of their in- 


difference to their own interests, you will do a great work... . Every 
stranger who comes here expresses the same opinion as to the possibilities 


21 Montgomery Advertiser, July 30, 1914, October 24, November 25, 
1915, March 25, 1919; Hayneville Citizen-Examiner, June 10, 1915; Marion 
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of our little town, if only the citizens would rouse themselves and emulate 
those of other places.?? 


Another deterrent to Black Belt economic progress was the as- 
sumption of aristocratic lineage or “blue blood” on the part of 
descendants of ante-bellum planters, and the efforts of those who 
could not claim such lineage to attain a status of social recognition 
by those who did. Aside from the errors of such claims, the general 
effect of a social system which emphasized pride of ancestry rather 
than personal achievment was to discourage the sort of “Yankee” 
energy and ingenuity which had contributed to the prosperity of 
other sections.** 

Although the state government was wrested from the control of 
carpetbaggers and Negroes in 1874, the county governments of the 
Black Belt remained under such control until about 1880.** Negroes, 
however, continued to vote until the Constitution of 1901 accom- 
plished the practical disfranchisement of most of them.”® The mores 
of slavery and Reconstruction continued to govern the attitude of 
white people toward the Negroes.** If there was a mellowing and re- 
laxation of these mores, the process was gradual over the years, if not 
imperceptible. As long as there was no disturbance or challenge of 
the white man’s supremacy, the outward relations of whites and 
Negroes seemed placid enough. When some act of aggression on 
the part of 2 Negro toward a white person released the delicate 
tensions, explosions of mob violence often resulted.”” 

White people assumed that Negroes were ignorant, immoral, 
dishonest, lazy, inefficient, credulous, violent, and superstitious. 
They were generally poor.** Some communities, however, “gave 
the dogs their dues” by saying that their Negroes were agreeable and 


22 Livingston Journal, October 7, 1890. 

23 Jbid., March 14, 1890; Gainesville Dispatch, June 5, 1875. 

24 W. L. Fleming, Civil War and Reconstruction ‘n Alabama, New 
York, 1905, 795, 796, 798. 

25 Constitutions of Alabama of 1875 and 1901, in Code of Alabama, 
July 27, 1907, vol. III, Criminal, Nashville, Tennessee, 1907, Article VIII, 
Section 178 ff, pp. 129 ff. 

26 Linden Reporter, January 4, 1889; Marion Commonwealth, May 20, 
1875. Whipping continued to be considered a legitimate form of punish- 
ment for many years after the Civil War. W. K. Smith, Livingston, Ala- 
bama, to Steve Smith, Lincolnton, North Carolina, July 30, 1875 (E. D. 
Smith Collection, State Department of Archives). 

27 Lynching information is given later. 

28 Lavingston Journal, October 24, 1873, January 23, 1874; Augustus 
Benners’ Diary, entry of January 1, 1867; Colored Citizen, April 5, 1884; 
Marion Standard, March 2, 1887; Hayneville Examiner, May 10, 1882; J. T. 
Milner, Alabama: As it was, as it is, and as it will be, Montgomery, Ala- 
bama, 1876, 159. 
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law-abiding.*® The economic status of most Negroes in the years 
after Reconstruction may never be intimately known, but it must have 
been extremely low in most cases. Overcrowded one and two-room 
cabins with leaky roofs, and a diet of meat, meal, molasses, and 
turnip greens—these were typical of their home life. Immorality, 
violence, rhythm, religious emotion, laziness, subservience to white 
people, and illiteracy—these their apparent traits. Familiar activities 
in the lives of rural Black Belt Negroes included rides on horseback, 
wagon trips, Saturday afternoons in town, long walks through the 
country day or night, and farming.*° 

A majority of the Negroes in town and in country lived in miser- 
able shanties and hovels, many of which had cracks in the walls and 
floors. The members of the family crowded into their small quar- 
ters at night without the means to observe personal privacy. Fire, 
food, and raiment were insufficient. Actually very few of the Negro 
women were good cooks, for the rations served in their own homes 
were usually sodden, unappetizing, indigestible, and this poor cook- 
ing contributed as much as deficiency of the food toward the general 
malnutrition from which many of them suffered.** 

The women who did not work as domestic servants or field hands 
frequently washed clothes for white people. They ‘“‘toted” the bundles 
of clothes home on their heads, scrubbed them and ironed them, and 
then walked back, the laundered clothes skillfully balanced aloft. 
Remarking on the drudgery of the colored women, a teacher at 
Tuskegee said, “It is safe to say that three-fourths of the colored 
women are over-worked and under-fed, and are suffering to a greater 
or less degree from sheer physical exhaustion.’’** 

Not all Black Belt Negroes were this primitive. There developed 
a higher class, especially in the towns. A study by W. E. B. DuBois 
in 1899 of thirty-three better class Negro families in Marion re- 
vealed: 


The average family size was 5.3. A noticeable lack of young people 
between the ages of twenty and thirty, as so many had left town in search 
of work. Most of the thirty-three selected families owned their homes. 
Among the mass of the Negro population there were a number who owned 
their homes. Most of the Negroes lived in two-room houses, a few in one- 
room cabins. Of the thirty-three better class families, seventeen lived in 





4 cae Progress, September 11, 1889; Marion Commonwealth, Janu- 
ary 21, ; 

30 Minutes of the Fourth Annual Session of the Alabama State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Marion, Alabama, 1885, Hampton, Virginia, 1886, 3-8. 
31 Ibid., 3-8. 
32 Jbid., 3. 
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three-room houses, eight in four-room houses, and four in five-room houses. 
Only two of the selected families lived in houses as few as two rooms. 

Among the males of the thirty-three families, there were seven farmers, 
six ministers, five barbers, five carpenters, four bakers, two clerks, two 
teachers, one mail agent, one drayman, one government employee, one mis- 
sionary, one — one porter, one sailor, one nurse, and one gardener. 
Among the females there were seven teachers, two nurses, two cooks, one 
merchant, one seamstress, and one washerwoman. 

Two blacksmiths averaged three to five dollars per day. There were 
two Negro barber shops, the only ones in town. There were two grocery 
stores, and a large bakery with a half dozen or more employees, a very 
successful business. One of the Negro merchants not only owned his store, 
but also rented apartments to a white merchant. There were several carpen- 
ters, masons, and other artisans who earned $1.50 to $2.50 per day. 

Most of the colored people were farmers, laborers, ne servants. The 
farmers, as a rule, owned their own farms, but they were not generally very 
successful. They did not seem to know how to manage and economize. The 
young women washed, cooked, and nursed. The young men were mostly 
porters, waiters, and farm hands. They received very small wages and spent 
much of their wages for dress. 

Compared with the surrounding county, Marion had good school facili- 
ties and consequently a more favorable rate of literacy. Of the 135 persons 
fifteen years of age or over in the selected families, thirty-four were illit- 
erate. Only one of these illiterates, however, was under forty years of age. 
The public school was poor, but there were three missionary schools, one 
of which, under the American Missionary Association, was very efficient. 

There were four churches in Marion—Methodist, Baptist and Congre- 
gational. 33 The first two originated in slavery times and were for a long 
time branches of white churches. The Congregational Church was thirty 
years old, and the more intelligent Negroes attended it. The majority of the 
thirty-three families were members. There could be distinguished among 
Marion Negroes three rather clearly differentiated classes—the upper class 
studied ; the mass of laborers, servants, and farmers, who were usually 
hearted people, but not energetic, nor always strictly moral; and finally the 
slum elements, among whom sexual looseness, drunkenness, and crime were 
prevalent. A large number of young people drifted into this lowest class, 
some who were intelligent and well reared. Poor home life was considered 
responsible. *4 


William P. Councill, colored president of the Agricultural and 
Mechanical College for Negroes at Normal, Alabama, denounced 
the “coon” songs which tended to belittle his race and the type of 
lazy, crap-shooting, ‘“‘cake-walking” Negro who invited the aspersions 
of the white people.*° 


33 Two of the same denomination, apparently. 

34 Not entirely quoted, but edited from W. E. B. DuBois, “The Negro 
in the Black Belt,” Bulletin of the Department of Labor, No. 22, May, 1899, 
411-413. 

35 Eutaw Whig and Observer, January 12, 1905. 
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The white people’s opinion of Negro morality and their actual 
morals could be two different matters. Where, however, opinions 
are widely held, there likely are some grounds for them. The occur- 
rence of considerable violence among Negroes was generally as- 
sumed. Fights, shootings, cutting scrapes at social gatherings and 
even at church services were not uncommon. Incidents of violence 
against white people were, of course, quite infrequent as compared 
to those among the Negroes themselves. Even these, no doubt, 
diminished as the Negroes came to accept white supremacy. 

That a Negro would steal was proverbial. Perhaps the Negro 
was only sharing the wealth as was indicated by the common phrase 
“spilin’ de gypshins.”” Nevertheless, the white people considered 
many of them as common thieves and scoundrels.*® The widespread 
filching, often in conjunction with carpetbaggers, during Reconstruc- 
tion days was mentioned by Fleming.*7 Much farm produce was 
being stolen around Union Springs in the winter of 1871. A bill 
was introduced in the legislature providing that no produce should 
be bought, bartered, exchanged, or delivered except between sun- 
rise and sunset.** The stealing of cotton seed by Negroes to sell 
to the oil mill agents was reported at Eutaw in 1884.*° 

Negro parties were often noisy and hilarious and sometimes 
ended in violence. In Selma the night of July 4, 1894, the Negroes 
were having an “old time cake cutting.” When supper was an- 
nounced, they were all having a merry time. Two young “bucks” be- 
came involved in a row, and the whole gathering became involved 
in a fight. “When the smoke cleared,” one was “cut up into sausage 
meat,” and one or two were “riddled with bullets.” Those who 
came out whole were not seen or heard the next day.*° These are 
only stray cases that happened to get into print. How many actual 
ones occurred can only be guessed. The number of such incidents 
coming directly to the attention of white people probably diminished 
as the period progressed. The confirming and tightening of white 
control brought respect for white people more and more firmly into 
the social habits of the Negroes. While offenses of Negroes against 
Negroes continued unabated, they were of a minimum concern to 
the whites. 

For a long time after the acquisition of freedom, there was much 





36 Marengo News—Journal, June 13, 1874. 

37 Fleming, Civil War, 769. 

38 Union Springs Herald and Tribune, January 25, 1871. 
39 Eutaw Whig and Observer, April 24, 1884. 

40 Selma Morning Times, July 7, 1894. 
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loose sex life among the Negroes. Women had children by various 
men, while men might maintain several establishments and have 
great numbers of children. All sorts of wild sex capers occurred 
in the various quarters. There was much illegitimacy, and children 
might go by either the father’s or the mother’s name. There were 
cases of white men cohabiting with Negro women. How widespread 
was this practice would be very difficult to determine.*! 

Complaints of Negro vagrancy found their way into the newspa- 
pers. The number of Negro men who loafed on the streets without 
apparent means of support was supposed to have a direct connection 
with the number of house servants and cooks who “‘toted”” food from 
the kitchens of their white mistresses.*? 

Superstitions were widespread among the Negroes, probably in 
proportion to their isolation, ignorance, and illiteracy. There was a 
superstition built around every article with which the Negro came 
in daily contact.** Among the Negro settlements of the Tombigbee 
River, in the decade following the Civil War, the “cunjer man” 
attained a position of importance. In more recent years the “cunjer 
man’ wore a long tailed Prince Albert coat that showed signs of 
having been in use for many years. “With eyes of burning sensuality, 
uncombed hair, shoes tied on his feet with white laces’—he spread 
his gospel. Boasting that he had never been to school a day in his 
life, in a “reassuring voice he dogmatically asserted his God-given 
power to heal all manner of disease—he, who introduced himself 
as the Reverend Doctor. ... A cow lowing early in the night, a whip- 
poorwill calling at midnight, a screech owl crying near the house, 
a moaning dove, or a picture presaged the coming of death.’’** 
Weather superstitions, funeral superstitions, and many others too 
numerous to mention plagued the mind of the ignorant rural Negro.*° 


41 R. D. Spratt, “History of the Town of Livingston, Alabama” (MS 
in Livingston Public Library, Alabama, n.d.), from section entitled “Cor- 
rections, Additions, Etc.,” page not numbered. A study in 1930 of a Black 
Belt community in South Macon County indicated widespread and com- 
plicated mixing of families, desertion, mother and grandmother control of 
families deserted by fathers, and other family irregularities. No doubt 
considerable loyalty to the monogamous family has developed among the 
better classes, but for many Negroes, sex has continued to be a rather 
promiscuous indulgence. 

42 Alabama Beacon, October 25, 1873; Eutaw Whig and Observer, 
January 22, 1880. ‘ 

43 “Negro Folklore,” MS in Federal Writers Project, WPA (State 
Department of Archives). 

44 “Folk Songs,” MS in Federal Writers Project, WPA (State Depart- 
ment “ a . 
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And many white folks were not above repeating if not believing 
some of these superstitions. 

Black Belt white people have been extremely reluctant to admit 
the Negroes could ever become respectable, intelligent citizens on a 
plane with the whites.*® Since the mores of the region bound the 
Negro to a lower social caste, it no doubt eased the white conscience 
somewhat to feel that the Negro was incapable mentally of any high- 
er aspirations. It is true that the great bulk of Negro humanity that 
remained in the Black Belt never attained a very high economic status. 
Yet some Negroes, in spite of the overwhelming odds against them, 
did acquire professional or business positions comparable to those 
of whites. Some of these exceptional cases are the following. 

L. L. Burwell, M.D., passed his state medical examinations in 
1889 and built a successful medical practice and drug business in 
Selma.‘’. A. H. Curtis of Marion was elected to the General As- 
sembly of Alabama in 1870 and to the state senate in 1872. He was 
the only colored man ever to preside over the senate of Alabama. 
He was connected with the legislature of Alabama for eight years, 
and was reputed to have the respect of his fellow legislators of all 
parties and to have closed his legislative service with growing con- 
fidence in his integrity.** 

M. Archer was a graduate of Selma University, an ordained 
minister, and principal of the Auburn City School.** Joseph C. 
Barker was employed at the Monarch Book Company of Chicago in 
a financia! capacity, and was a talented artist.°° E. L. Blackshear of 
Montgomery became a principal of the Prairie View State Normal 
School and Industrial College of Texas.°* Reverend William R. 
Pettiford, D.D., was not only a valued minister and teacher, but he 
was also president of the Alabama Penny Savings Bank.®? Dr. A. F. 
Owens, Dean of Selma University, had been editor of the Baptist 
Leader, pastor of a Uniontown church, and was founder of the 
colored Old Folks Home in 1900.5? 





46 Linden Reporter, January 4, 1889. 

47 C. O. Boothe, Cyclopedia of the Colored Baptists of Alabama, Birm- 
ingham, 1895, 125. 

48 Jbid., 132. 

49 Ibid., 114. 

50 Jbid., 115. 
1908, D. W. Culp, Twentieth Century Negro Literature, Atlanta, Georgia, 

335. 

52 Ibid., 469. 

53 Historic Records Survey, “Wilcox County, Alabama”, WPA, (State 
Department of Archives). 
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By 1901 Tuskegee Institute graduates were scattered at various 
points in the Black Belt in positions of usefulness or business ad- 
vantage. Hemmie Pierce was a milliner, Ida Abercrombie a teacher 
in the Swayne School, Stephen C. Shepard a letter carrier with the 
Montgomery post office, A. C. Perdue and his brother were con- 
tractors and builders in Montgomery, and A. J. Wood was a general 
merchant at Benton, who had a good trade and the respect of the 
community.°* 

There were in Union Springs in 1917 two thriving colored 
physicians, who owned their own drug stores, and also a young 
colored dentist. There were a colored school principal, county farm 
demonstrator, a real estate dealer.°® Eight Montgomery Negroes 
received commissions as first and second lieutenants at the Officers’ 
Training Camp at Fort Des Moines, Iowa, during World War I.°° 
T. J. Jenkins was the state supervisor at Montgomery of the Atlanta 
Mutual Insurance Company, which had about 7,000 members in the 
Montgomery District.*? 

In Montgomery in 1920 were six colored physicians and surgeons; 
one eye, ear, nose, and throat specialist; two dentists; and one veter- 
inarian. There were four Negro drug stores, four Negro undertak- 
ing establishments, and a Negro hotel.** An Alabama State Negro 
Business League was revived in 1920.°° 

Striking contrasts were evident in the type of Negro newspaper 
published in Montgomery in 1886 and in 1917-1920. The Colored 
Citizen, a Montgomery paper of 1886, was strongly political in tone, 
aggressive in demanding rights for the Negro and in exposing in- 
justices done them by the white race. Crude in physical make-up, 
in writing style and grammatical construction it bordered on the 
ignorant. It seemed, however, to report the daily activities of the 
local people. The Emancipator of 1917-1920 strongly imitated the 
journalistic efforts of the white papers—probably because of the 
training of its editors. The appearance was attractive. The policy 
seemed to be to present successes achieved by Negroes with approval 
and pride, to urge legal justice for the Negro, and to seek by peace- 
ful means cooperation between the races. The editorials were not 


yo M. B. Thrasher, Tuskegee, Its Story and Its Work, Boston, 1901, 
139 ff. 

55 The Emancipator, October 13, 1917. 

56 Ibid., October 20, 1917. 

57 Ibid., October 13, 1917. 

58 Ibid., January 10, February 28, 1920. 

59 Ibid., January 24, 1920. 
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belligerent. There was no effort to disclose injustice done the Negro. 
The paper sought, on the other hand, to show to Negroes the pro- 
gressive steps toward justice made by the white people.* 

By 1920 there was operating from Tuskegee Institute an exten- 
sion service among the Negroes. Home demonstration agents, me- 
chanical and agricultural instructors, and rural nurses worked in 
connection with a project known as the movable school to aid rural 
Negro farmers and their wives.** 

From the time that slaves were freed, the problem of the treat- 
ment of Negroes was uppermost in the minds of most whites. The 
preponderance in numbers which the Negroes enjoyed added to the 
bitter experiences of Reconstruction had imparted to this problem 
an emotional or “touchy” quality which discouraged any compromise 
in matters relating to white supremacy. The attitude of the whites 
was a social one, even more than a physical or health consideration. 
The necessity to maintain white social dominance over the Negro was 
the primary consideration. The subtleties by which this was accom- 
plished sometimes proved bewildering to an outsider. A Negro 
physician, lawyer, preacher, or teacher, however competent, might 
never minister to a white person, because that would imply social 
equality. Yet as nurses, cooks, house girls, yard boys, and in other 
servile capacities, Negroes associated on the most intimate terms 
with white people. If Negro diseases were communicable, certainly 
there was no better opportunity to pass them on to the whites than 
asa cook. “Keeping the Negro in his place” became one of the chief 
social objectives of white Black Belters. White people were usually 
willing to be generous to Negroes as long as the essential basis of 
white supremacy was not threatened. A kindly paternalism governed 
the relations of a large portion of whites and Negroes. Wages for 
Negro labor were low, but it was understood that gifts, hand-me- 
downs, and “totin’’’ would supply much of the deficiency. White 
planters often complained that the Negro was very clever in extract- 
ing contributions and loans from them, and that the planter fre- 
quently profited less than the Negro from their relationship. The 
whites often manifested kindly, helpful behaviour toward industrious, 
“good” Negroes as long as white supremacy was not threatened.* 
The impudent or violent ones were much complained of and often 
received severe treatment. The whites were very suspicious of any- 


60 The Colored Citizen, 1886; The Emancipator, 1917-1920. 

61 The Emancipator, June 26, 1920. 

62 Selma Weekly Times, April 27, 1881. These are all matters easily 
documented from personal experience. 
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one who might arouse the Negroes to rebellion.** Negro life was 
considered cheap by white Black Belters, and Negro death or mis- 
fortune was generally taken quite casually.® 


Negro servants, as a class, were considered incompetent and un- 
reliable.*© Fear of Negro discontent was reflected in such statements 
as “There is something going on in the kitchen” or “That talk in my 
kitchen has got to stop. They need straightening out.’** An occa- 
sional complimentary reference to a “darkie” would likely include 
not only his diligence and faithfulness but also the fact that he 
“stays in his place.” On the other hand, the white people, especially 
the women housekeepers, were usually dependent upon the Negro 
for much of the physical work that was done. This was true of all 
except the very poorest whites, since Negro labor was cheap and 
the stigma of white work was great.*? 

James E. McCall, blind Negro editor of the Colored Servant Girl, 
held a somewhat unique view of Negro labor: 


There is not a colored servant girl in America, to whom I would not 
tip my hat as conscientiously as to a queen... . 

Day after day, with courageous hearts, these women plod to and from 
their work, thru wind, rain and snow, they sing in the nursery and sweat 
over the kitchen fire, that their own babes might have bread. ... We should 
not measure them by the rigid standard of other women who are protected 
and encouraged by wealth, power, nationality, and have no such struggles 
to wage. We should measure them by their own great standard—the standard 
of heroism.®8 


McCall founded his Colored Servants’ Association and _ his 
monthly paper in 1910 to help solve the problem of both the colored 
servants and their mistresses. His organization acted as an employ- 
ment agency, certifying suitable servants to employers. At the same 
time it gave helpful advice and practical aid to the servants in adjust- 
ing to their jobs. The Montgomery Advertiser in commending the 
life and work of James E. McCall stated that the Colored Servant Girl 
“contains more common sense to the square inch regarding house 
service work than anything so far attempted by Negroes. The whole 


63 Hayneville Examiner, May 3, 1883. 

64 Marion True Democrat, October 31, 1883; Selma Morning Times, 
October 18, 1890. 
o bad _ Springs Herald, October 5, 1887; Marion Standard, October 

66 Anne Kendrick Walker, Tuskegee and the Black Belt, A Portrait of 
a Race, Richmond, Virginia, 1944, 79. 

67 Personal observation. 

68 Colored Servant Girl, Montgomery, July, 1910. 
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aim of the publication is to point to Negro girls that their best results 
re gained through neatness and loyalty and that good work gets 
far more consideration than the reverse.” McCall circulated his 
paper for a time at his own expense.**® Apparently his admirable 
effort was not a financial success, since the records are available only 
for 1910."° 
McCall threw new light upon the problem of Negro dishonesty: 


The dishonesty of the average colored servant can hardly be called dis- 
honesty, and is due largely to the ethical teachings which his ancestors learned 
in the School of Slavery: They belonged to ol’ Massa; hence, when a slave 
stole a chicken he was simply putting Massa’s things together. The dis- 
honesty of the average colored servant is like that of “Jean Val Jean.” He 
does not steal by wholesale. He simply steals a loaf of bread or some other 
trifle, with which to drive the gaunt wolf of hunger from his door. It is 
the skillful financier indeed who can feed, clothe and house herself and 
her family, honestly, on the small wages of a couple of dollars a week. I 
know a cook, for example, who pays four dollars a month for house rent, 
and earns only five dollars, yet she keeps fat and wears good clothes.71 


On the question of Negro reliability, McCall had this to say: 


The white public complains that the present generation of Negro servants 
are not so faithful and reliable, as the old slave servants, who are fast pass- 
ing away. This is unquestionably true, but why .... What credit does the 
average negro servant get for being reliable? ... Few servants of any race 
will bother themselves about being reliable, in the face of such inappreciation 
as this... .72 


In discussing the carelessness shown by white people in hiring 
servants, McCall said: 


Any person who will take the trouble to investigate, will find colored 
domestics in active service, who ought to be in hospitals. In my own 
experience, I have seen them with cancers and running sores . . . and syphilis.78 


Concerning immorality of servant girls, McCall was comparably 
charitable: 


No other women on earth are so exposed to the evils of the world and 
so unprotected as these. Forced in many cases to earn a support for them- 
selves, and their families, trudging to and from their work, before daylight 
and after dark, it is no wonder that some of them fall. ... Driven to des- 
peration by landlords and money lenders, and earning only a scanty wage 





69 Ibid., September, 1910. 

70 Ibid., July, August, September, 1910. 
71 Ibid., September, 1910. 
72 Ibid., September, 1910. 
73 Ibid., September, 1910. 
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at best, many a colored domestic who might otherwise be virtuous and 
temperate, turns to immorality for refuge, and seeks to forget her troubles 
by the use of Opium, Cocaine and various other drugs and intoxicants of 
more or less demoralizing nature.74 


The Emancipator, Montgomery Negro paper, stated in 1920: 


From time to time we see many hopeful indications from the better 
element of white people of the South that a strong public sentiment in favor 
of a fuller measure of justice and protection for the Negro is gradually 
being formed in this section. All we ask are the things that we are justly 
entitled to, and while we are still denied many of these fundamental things, 
we believe that the day is fast approaching when public sentiment will 
demand that the Negro be given justice and a square deal.75 


Such an attitude was in marked contrast to that of a Negro 
writer in the Colored Citizen of 1884: 


Just before last new years day, myself [sic] and some other gentlemen 
went to the Advertiser office for the purpose of having the new years calls 
of our ladies published. We offered money, but it was refused on the 
grounds that we were negroes, and that such publication would insult the 
patrons of that paper. 

We are sorry to say, but we somewhat agree with the Advertiser. . .. 
Very few colored people read the Advertiser, and those who read it never 
look for any good things. They read it to find out how near they resemble 
a mule or a hog, or how many or what ones are in jail.76 


The attitude expressed in the Emancipator also contrasted with 
that shown in another Negro newspaper, the Montgomery Herald 
of April 2, 1887: “Give us an administration that will not allow 
men to be shot down like mad dogs, and you may have all the offices.” 


Harry Harrison Kroll reported happy relations between yeoman 
white farmers and Negroes in south Marengo County about 1910: 


The entire family [white} worked in the field, hoeing. With them 
worked the white hired man and three Negroes, also hired, but by the day. 


Liela, Lasses, and Jeems, Negro hired hands, finished eating in the 
kitchen. Miss Lucretia had piled their plates high. 
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It is interesting to recollect how well the white and black people got 
along in the neighborhood. We never had any race problem around the 
Crossroads {Dixon's Mills}. Nobody ever asked the darkies to treat the 
whites any better than the white people treated one another, and the blacks 


74 Ibid., September, 1910. 
75 The Emancipator, Montgomery, February 28, 1920. 
76 Letter to the editor, Colored Citizen, April 12, 1884. 
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never thought, I guess, of social equality. There’s never been a mob in 
our country.77 


Possibly many of the Black Belt’s difficulties were explainable 
on the basis of the old saying: “The white man leans on the nigger, 
and the nigger leans on the white man, and they both just stand 
there leaning.”’*® 


Lynching 


Lynchings were sometimes committed in the Black Belt, although 
they were not common. Between 1883 and 1891 there occurred 
within the ten counties either one lynching or none each year, but 
during the depression period of 1892 to 1897 the number greatly 
increased. In 1893 alone ten persons were lynched in the Black 
Belt, and during the six years there were thirty-three lynchings in 
the section. After 1898, however, the number returned to the 
former norm of one, two, or none each year, through 1920."* 

The lynching record of the South and the nation has gradually 
improved until today the problem is only an occasional one. Ala- 
bama’s record paralleled somewhat that of the Black Belt.*° 

The offense which most often raised the ire of lynchers was 
murder. Rape figured next most often, and arson, being a desperado, 
sheltering a murderer, poisoning mules, attempted murder, burglary, 
insulting a woman, threat to kill, making threats, killing an officer, 
incest, and attempted rape were given as causes. Only five of the 
Black Belt’s sixty-eight recorded lynchings were of white men.** 


GLENN N. Sisk 
Georgia Institute of Technology 





77 H. H. Kroll, Waters Over the Dam, Indianapolis and New York, 
1944, 13 ff., 23, 45. 

78 Source unknown. 

79 There were three lynchings in 1901, three in 1919. From 1920 to 
1941 there were only three lynchings in the Black Belt. Tusk Institute, 
Tuskegee, Alabama, Department of Records and Research, Statistics on 
Lynchings, 1882-1945. 

80 [bid. 

81 Ibid. 











An Episcopal Contribution to 
History 


In an historical review nearly twenty years ago Monsignor Peter 
Guilday pointed out that valuable contributions to the study of 
history had been made by the American hierarchy. In his article 
“Historians of the American Hierarchy” the late “dean of American 
Catholic historians,” starting with John Carroll’s Address to the 
Roman Catholics of the United States of America found over forty 
prelates of our country who had added pages to the annals of 
America. Some collected research materials, some exploited them, 
some were part and parcel of the events that are now history. Now, 
the trails earlier blazed in a tangled forest of historical materials, 
have been opened in many instances into wide roads that newcomers 
may follow until side lanes may be chosen for exploration. The 
American Episcopacy is now keenly aware of the need of sound his- 
torical study, and priests are regularly withdrawn from parochial 
work by bishops for special training in history, library science, and 
management of archives. 

Clearly, accurately written history must go to the roots of events 
in the written records of earlier days, and the achievements of the 
Catholic Church in the United States will be known and appreciated 
only when archival material becomes more available for studies of 
missionaries, churchmen, and laymen who were locally important. 
Each year parochial archives become more vital as researchers pry 
into them for details to fill out the general picture. Scholars are 
ever happy on finding treasures of the past well kept and are ever 
ready with praise for those who foresaw their needs. Notable for 
gathering and preserving this warp and woof of history is the present 
Bishop of Amarillo, Texas, the Most Reverend Laurence J. Fitz- 
Simon, D.D. Appearing first as a lifesaver for a small collection 
of Texas Catholic records the bishop has in time expanded these 
holdings far beyond anything conceived in the beginning. 

The story commences with the annual meeting of the Texas 
Council of the Knights of Columbus at Austin in May, 1923. Not 
satisfied with having the official proceedings of the yearly gatherings 

rinted, the members of this state convention authorized the founda- 

tion of the Texas Knights of Columbus Historical Commission, 

whose objects were to gather and to exploit data pertaining the 
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colonial and republican periods of Texas. The Reverend Paul J. 
Foik of the Congregation of the Holy Cross became the chairman 
and vivifying genius of the Commission. The records as collected 
were housed in St. Edward’s University, Austin, where Father Foik 
was a member of the faculty. 

The material assembled was soon put into use. Beginning in 
1928, a series of historical essays were published in booklet form 
under the general title of Preliminary Studies of the Texas Catholic 
Historical Society. Printed in both English and in Spanish, all of 
these monographs pertained to Catholic history in the Southwest, 
mostly when it was under Spanish dominion. A larger project, also 
founded on the historical documents being gathered, was the pub- 
lication of Our Catholic Heritage in Texas. Begun in 1936 under 
the general supervision of Father Foik, the chronicle has been recently 
completed by Dr. Carlos E. Castafiada of the University of Texas. 

With the passing of Father Foik the historical documents which 
had been collected were threatened with ruin for the want of some- 
one to care for them properly. It was at this moment that Bishop 
FitzSimon assumed the role of savior. Aside from his studies at the 
North American College in Rome and at St. Meinrad’s Abbey in 
Indiana, and service in the Navy during World War I, all of his 
life had been spent in Texas. Hence, both by birth as well as 
ecclesiastical assignment, the bishop had an innate interest in the 
journals and letters that had been gathered. On October 22, 1941, 
he was consecrated Bishop of Amarillo, and it was to his see-city 
that the historical treasures of Texas Catholicity were transferred. 

Though Bishop FitzSimon’s training had not been specifically in 
history, he possessed many of the qualifications mentioned by Mon- 
signor Guilday as required for the formation of a church historian. 
One of these is his facility with languages, and this attribute was 
extremely useful in the collection of documents pertinent to the early 
ecclesiastical history of Texas. Spanish of course had been the 
official language during the period in which affairs were directed 
from Madrid or Mexico City. French, however, had been the tongue 
of most of the pioneer churchmen, and a representative number had 
been German-speaking. None of these languages nor several others 
presented any obstacle to Bishop FitzSimon in appraising the worth 
of documents encountered. 

If the bishop has added the avocation of archivist to his episcopal 
duties, a subsidiary interest in photography has enhaiiced its success. 
There is necessarily a limitation to the acquisition of original docu- 
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ments, regardless of either their utility or the necessity of com- 
pleting a collection. Extensive employment of microfilming has 
been the solution, and the archives at Amarillo are notable in the 
reels of film on hand to supplement original papers. In addition, 
readily transportable photographic equipment, such as the Contura, 
is very much a part of Bishop FitzSimon’s historical apparatus. A 
room in the episcopal residence has been equipped with cameras, 
designed to photograph any sort of written or printed page. There 
is no problem about development of the pictures, regardless of the 
equipment used. Trays for developer and fixer, wires and hangers, 
dryer and all the rest of the apparatus for the dark room are on 
hand and in proper order for use at any time. 

What actually are the historical treasures and possessions in the 
archives at Amarillo? A complete catalog cannot be given here 
simply for lack of space. According to a broad general classifica- 
tion, the documents—records, correspondence, journals and diaries— 
may be said to relate to Catholicity in Texas. That title would be 
too restrictive, however, relative to the library which has been built 
up by Bishop FitzSimon. As to the books and periodicals on hand 
Catholic Americana might be the general category. But, as will be 
seen later, this designation is by no means comprehensive or in- 
clusive of all the holdings. 

Mention should first be made of the material which pertains 
to the Knights of Columbus in Texas, since this organization spon- 
sored the project in its inception, and continues to give it support. 
Proceedings of Texas State Council, Knights of Columbus, are on 
hand from 1912 to the present. In several file boxes are the corre- 
spondence, resolutions, and other materials relative to the foundation 
in 1923 of the Texas Knights of Columbus Historical Commission 
and the operation of that body since that date. Both incoming and 
copies of outgoing correspondence have been retained, and they are 
arranged alphabetically and chronologically. In addition, the per- 
sonal correspondence and the various addresses of the late Father 
Foik are preserved with other records of the Historical Commission 
and the twenty-three booklets published under the general heading 
of Preliminary Studies of the Texas Catholic Historical Society in 
both English and Spanish versions. 

Supplementing the archival holdings relating to the Spanish and 
Mexican rule over Texas are the copies of manuscripts that remain 
in Mexican archives today. Practically all of this section is in photo- 
stats, which have been parceled and placed in file boxes. Since the 
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labels cannot here be completely included, their titles given below are 
indicative of the range of material. Here are some of the holdings 
in the Spanish section: 


Archivo General de México, Historia (selected volumes or files) ; 

Archivo General de Indias, Audiencia de México, 1685-1807 
(Hackett and Dunn Transcripts) ; also, Audiencia de Guadala- 
jara, 1693-1821; 

Archivo de la Iglesia de San Agustin de Laredo, 1789-1881 (bap- 
tismal, confirmation, burial records, etc.). 

Archivo de la Iglesia de Nuestra Sefiora de Guadalupe de Paso del 
Rio del Norte, 1814-1832; 

Archivo de la Catedral de San Fernando de San Antonio Texas, 
1703-1788; 

Archivo de la Secretaria de Gobierno de Estado Coahuila-Saltillo, 
1775-1832; 

Archivo de Matamoros (not yet arranged chronologically). 


Both under the supervision of and with the personal participation 
of Bishop FitzSimon, microfilms have been made of the records in 
the various chanceries of the State of Texas. Those from Galveston 
are of course the most ancient and are completely filmed for the 
years 1846, the year before this oldest diocese in Texas was erected, 
to 1888 inclusive. For the Dioceses of Dallas, El Paso, Corpus Christi 
and San Antonio a selective choice was made, which in each case 
is extensive. 

From the archives of the University of Notre Dame has come 
matter which either refers to Texas Catholicity or to the personal 
history of the early Missionaries and pastors from the eastern United 
States. Among the files which have been microfilmed at the Indiana 
depository are the Baltimore Papers, Cincinnati Papers, New Orleans 
Papers, St. Louis Papers, and Vincentian Papers. 

As his collection grew the appetite, historically speaking, of 
Bishop FitzSimon increased. In 1951 he traveled to France and 
to Italy, and in both countries made arrangements for copying 
archival items connected with events or personages in the Texas of 
the past. From the Vincentian archives in Paris were acquired copies 
or microfilms of material relating to the missionary activities of 
members of the Congregation of the Mission in Texas during the 
years 1838 to 1856. Most of this consists of letters from Bishops 
John M. Odin and John Timon, both Vincentians. Claude M. 
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Dubuis succeeded Odin as the second Bishop of Galveston when the 
latter was transferred to the Archbishopric of New Orleans. Bishop 
FitzSimon was able to make copies of the Dubuis family papers 
which were in the possession of relatives of the late Bishop of Gal- 
veston and had been lent to the Joannin family of Roanne, Loire, 
France. This valuable acquisition extends from 1846 beyond the 
death of Bishop Dubuis to 1894. 

From the archives of the Congregation of the Propaganda in 
Rome Bishop FitzSimon secured copies of documents pertaining to 
Texas for the period from 1838 to 1853. From the depositories of 
the Society for the Propagation of the Faith in Lyons, France, and in 
Fribourg, Switzerland, the bishop had transcriptions made of letters 
regarding his native state. These cover more than forty years (1845- 
1888). To make them more readily available the linquist Father 
Leo F. Lavoie is presently engaged in deciphering the handwriting 
and typing a transcription. The photographic copies are, notwith- 
standing, still available for checking and comparison. 

The ability of Bishop FitzSimon with a camera was employed in 
another direction during his European trip of 1951. Literally hun- 
dreds of pictures were taken by him in Ambierle and in Coutouvre, 
both of which are in Loire, France. The first is the birth and burial 
place on Archbishop Odin, while at the latter Bishop Dubuis is 
buried, close to where he was born. These historic spots have been 
photographed from every angle, and the pictures are in albums in 
the Amarillo archives properly identified. 

The protographs on file betoken that the bishop did not restrict 
himself to places associated with his predecessors in the hierarchy of 
Texas. Insofar as was possible, pictures were taken also of some 
place or object associated with the lives of priests being born abroad 
but becoming missionaries during the past century in the Lone Star 
State. The visual adjuncts have been made a part of another project 
of Bishop FitzSimon. Biographies have been compiled of every 
priest who worked in Texas during the XIX Century. Usually 
these are condensed accounts, yet the essentials are present. For 
instance, the bishop persevered until he had secured a copy of the 
baptismal record of each of these sacerdotal laborers in the vineyard 
of the Southwest. Adding the photographs, both old and new, has 
rendered the section on priests one of the best for ready and satis- 
factory reference in the diocesan depository. 

In what might be classed as miscellaneous holdings are many 
file boxes of clippings and pamphlets. A general classification of 
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the contents usually has been inscribed on the cover. At a later 
date these may be integrated with the primary intent of the archives. 
The same may be ventured for the many boxes of files for individuals 
or special events. Once the contents of these boxes have been 
cataloged they may be of high value to some researcher. Under 
this general heading might also be placed several file boxes which are 
entitled: Missions des Oblats de Marie Immaculée. An inspection 
of them revealed that the contents were mostly necrological notices, 
for the years 1862 to 1932, covering deceased members of this con- 
gregation which has been prominent in the Texas missionary field. 

Special attention should be called to four legal size scrapbooks, 
which are labeled: “History of the Diocese of El Paso.” These were 
compiled by Miss Helen Anzer, and rather comprise a chronicle of 
the episcopacy of the Most Reverend Anthony Simon Schuler, S.J., 
first Bishop of El Paso. The entries commence in October, 1915, 
with the election of Bishop Schuler to the West Texas see, and con- 
tinue to June 10, 1944. The final item is the report of the funeral 
arrangements for the bishop, who had been living in retirement. 
While the scrapbooks contain newspaper clippings in the greater 
part, there are also correspondence, telegrams, and other items of 
interest. 

A large room in Price College, which is administered by the Chris- 
tian Brothers, is used to house part of the collection of Bishop Fitz- 
Simon. Most of the archival material written in Spanish has been 
quartered in this room. In addition, numerous historical publica- 
tions are arranged on file shelves in the center of the depository. In 
the episcopal residence are most of the records in English and 
French which the Bishop of Amarillo has acquired himself. The 
photographic department already has been described, and there is 
still a third historical department in the bishop's house. This is the 
library, containing a specialized collection that is probably the best 
in its field. Since all of the books have been acquired by Bishop 
FitzSimon, unquestionably it represents his choice and discrimination. 

“Catholic Americana” represents the nucleus or core of the 
library, and this division ranges from Monseigneur Flaget, par |’ Abbé 
Desgeorge (Paris, 1855) to the recent Life of James Cardinal Gib- 
bons, by John Tracy Ellis. As a loyal Texan Bishop FitzSimon has 
built a very large section referring both directly and obiquely to the 
Lone Star State. Some of the volumes are current publications, others 
are book-collectors’ items; some are in English, others in Spanish. 
A bit wider in its coverage of the whole Southwest is the biographical 
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division, though Texan personages predominate. The former 
sovereign state, Mexico, is well represented, again with works in 
both languages. Then, in still another part, are books referring 
to the West and Southwest, arranged according to the present States 
of the Union. 

Though they could be called “Catholic Americana” only because 
of the application of some of the contents to the early missionary 
activity in the United States, three French acquisitions are deserving 
of separate notice. One, Annales de I’ Association de la Propagation 
de la Foi, includes Volume I to LX XX, thus covering the years 1822 
to 1910. The other two are in the same field of evangelical work, 
being Les Missiones Catholiques (1869-1890) and L’Echo de Four- 
viere (1863-1895). Turning to Spanish holdings, we find Biblio- 
teca Histérica Mexicana de Obras Inéditas, both the first and the 
second series. Far afield from both, yet still orientated to the general 
purpose of the library, are those volumes entitled: Inventory of the 
County Archives of Texas, one of the useful productions of the 
Works Project Administration in the Historical Records Survey. 

In a few instances the files of periodical publications are unique 
in their completeness. Generally, however, the distinction of this 
library lies in the possesssion of so many which supplement the hold- 
ings of archival material and of books. From the titles it is apparent 
that the quarterlies or annuals are associated with the general themes 
of “Catholic Americana” and of the history of the State of Texas, 
especially that bearing on the Church. Besides the history periodicals 
published by various State historical societies, there are files of some 
of the sectional, national, and international magazines. Among these 
are rarer titles, as Records of the American Catholic Historical Society 
of Philadelphia from the first volume of 1884, Divulgacién Histérica, 
and Texas Almanac from 1857. Undoubtedly the gaps in biblio- 
graphical and geographical periodicals will be filled in time. 

The small collection of Catholic newspapers is featured by a 
complete set of the Southern Messenger, whose issues from 1892 
to 1902 are on microfilm while those from 1902 are the original 
copies. For this file a complete index has been compiled. The same 
has been done for the Amarillo Register and The Texas Catholic, 
thus facilitating reference to the contents of the three Catholic papers 
of the State. Moreover, in the library are dozens of large scrap-books 
containing newspaper clippings, with the purpose of each collection 
noted on the cover. Each year a separate scrap-book has been shelved, 
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containing all available press notices relative to the Knights of 
Columbus in Texas. 

There is a complete card index to this library and, it is of interest 
to note, on each card there has been added to the usual informa- 
tion the source of the individual acquisition, whether purchased or 
gift, and the cost or value, with indications that the item is rare 
or out of print. 

In these later years a great number of histories of dioceses, par- 
ishes, movements, and events have been written and surely the shelf 
of biographies of prominent Catholics has grown. Survey histories 
of the Church in the United States have been published. Yet the 
question has often been asked: “Can there be a definitive history of 
the Church written?” To a major extent an affirmative answer 
depends upon the historical records which are available. When the 
definitive story is written, the archives of the Diocese of Amarillo will 
forbid any glossing over of the Church in Texas and much more of 
the great Southwest. And these records are now accessible for use 
in the more limited studies which are an essential prelude to the 
account of the whole Church in this country. 

The success which Bishop FitzSimon has realized will undoubtedly 
inspire others to initiate or intensify efforts in their own localities. 
For most it is not possible, nor advisable, to attempt a project on as 
large a scope. Similar efforts on a diocesan, or even a parish level 
will gladden the hearts of later historians. 


PETER J. RAHILL 


Mount Providence, 
Normandy, Missouri 








Book Reviews 


A History of The Southern Confederacy. By Clement Eaton. The Macmillan 
Company, New York, 1954. Pp. ix, 351. $5.50. 


Professor Eaton, of the University of Kentucky, has written < clear and 
compact account of the Southern Confederacy and thus has provided a fitting 
sequel to his larger work, A History of the Old South, not to mention linkage 
with his earlier Freedom of Thought in the Old South. His last book is 
a welcome addition to a wheelbarrow load of recent titles on the American 
Civil War and the Lost Cause. It offers an attractive appeal to the general 
reader without being distasteful or superfluous for the scholar or historian. 
Its high readability should please even those specialists who may find points 
of criticism or disagreement on the score of interpretation. 


The author holds a balanced perspective in covering a wide range of 
pictures of the South during four critical years, throwing light on matters 
of government and politics, military problems, economic stresses and strains, 
social life, education, literature, and religion. His whole story is sustained 
and enlivened by a judicious use of sources, both primary and secondary, 
documentary and personal, printed and hand-written. These sources have 
been processed or distilled into a fine product that seems a little small at 
times. Professor Eaton’s work can not compare, in military treatment, for 
example, with Robert S. Henry's larger work, The Story of the Confederacy, 
especially since Henry gives much more emphasis to the campaigns of war. 
A student of warfare might question a few of Professor Eaton's passing 
judgments on Confederate generals, who had to act in critical situations 
without the advantage of hindsight, which is the historian’s stock in trade. 
The Eaton discussion of Confederate foreign activities must not be compared 
with Professor Frank L. Owsley’s King Cotton Diplomacy. The excellent 
chapters on miscellaneous social aspects of Confederate life naturally fall 
short of Professor E. M. Coulter's six hundred pages in The Confederate 
States of America, 1861-1856. Yet Professor Eaton makes his own con- 
tribution to each of the various phases of the South's contest for independence. 
One might cite his chapter (vii), “The Logistics of the Gray Army’ as an 
analysis of heavy-weight determinism set forth in twenty pages. His last 
three chapters seem to catch and convey the tragic drama of the decline and 
fall of the Confederacy. These chapters in order are aptly entitled ‘Economic 
Disintegration,” ‘The Loss of the Will to Fight,” and “Sunset of the 
Confederacy." Thus the author eloquently portrays the failure of the South's 
“Conservative Revolt,” to cite the theme of the book and title of the first 
chapter. 

Professor Eaton assumes, and states in the preface of A History of the 
Southern Confederacy, that the Civil War “destroyed a fragile type of society” 
and “contributed greatly toward creating a glamorous legend . . . of the 
Old South. . . .” His former writings on the South point to this conclusion. 
One might question this broad double-barrel assumption, not so much with 
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a view to rejection but for purposes of modification. The society of the 
Old South had a fragile feature and lacked much of the glamor which has 
been attributed to it in legendary form since Appomattox. But there were 
elements of value and survival, along with serious shortcomings, in that 
society, as in that of ancient Greece or Rome or Medieval Europe. Other- 
wise, the South could not have fought its four-year fight, as it did, without 
any dictatorial fusion in the spirit of a Hitler or a Napoleon. Otherwise, 
the Old South would not live in a legend of growing proportions with a 
historical, literary and social impact on mid-twentieth-century America, as 
is attested by numerous contemporary writings, including the works by 
Professor Eaton. 

At least to this reviewer, Professor Eaton's interesting study of the 
Confederacy suggests more than it says. 


H. C. Nixon 
Vanderbilt University 


The Jacksonians: A Study in Administrative History, 1829-1861. By Leonard 
D. White. The Macmillan Company, New York, 1954. Pp. xii, 593. 
$8.00. 


With this volume on The Jacksonians, Professor White completes his 
biography of the administrative system of the government of the United 
States during the period from 1789 to 1861. Joined to the two earlier parts 
of the work, The Federalists and The Jeffersonians, it gives us a unique and 
highly valuable record of how our national political machinery operated in 
this formative span of years, exposing to view not only the impressive 
spectacle of the gigantic instrument in full co-ordinated action, but also the 
more precise diagrams of the inner works which give motion to the whole. 


There will probably be some readers who will wish to criticize Professor 
White for failing to add to this account any significant attention to the 
supposed “liberal” and “‘reactionary’’ spirits which recent dectrinaires have 
insisted are to be found at odds during the Jacksonian era. But Professor 
White is clearly too discriminating to succumb to the temptation to read 
more into the past than the historical record will support. His concern is 
with the actual functioning of a political system and with the forces which 
gave it shape. “Democracy” plays a large part in Dr. White's story, but it 
is not the ‘democracy’ of the political or economic theorizer which claims 
his attention. Rather is it the spontaneous demand for power in government 
which arose from the people as the natural accompaniment of geographic 
expansion, technological progress, and urban growth. Only the birth of 
the national political parties could accommodate such a demand or channel 
its energies, and it is in the effect of the national party on the administrative 
system that Professor White finds his major theme. 


Now for the first time there was to be significant change in the spirit of 
government from that which had been established by the Federalists and 
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maintained by the Jeffersonians. Gone was the governing elite, and gone 
with it was the efficiency and high sense of responsibility and public morality 
which had been among its admirable traits. In its place was to come the 
flood of political party adherents, loyal to their cause, hungering for office, 
and equipped with the suffrage necessary to make their demands heard. In 
exchange for the virtues of the aristocracy we were to accept the vulgarities 
and the ineptitudes of the mass, but more than had ever been possible be- 
fore, the government was to belong to the people. 

Even this new force of democracy, however, had little effect on the 
stability of the constitutional forms. The traditional balance of powers in 
the government was maintained, though Presidents such as Jackson and Polk 
tended to a gradual establishment of greater executive strength than had 
been envisioned perhaps by the Founding Fathers. Moreover, by 1860 the 
national government was still rather strictly limited in the scope of its opera- 
tions, and did little more for its citizens than had been done in 1800. It 
was in the field of local and state government that the greatest political 
innovations and expansions of public service were to be found. 

With this as a general foundation, Professor White proceeds to a minute 
examination of the operations of every part of the national administration, 
with a richness of detail which defies condensation in a brief review. It is 
sufficient, perhaps, to say that historians and political scientists alike will 
find this volume and its companions indispensable to their understanding 
of the inner growth of the government of the United States. 


JosEPH G. TREGLE, JR. 


Loyola University of the South 


Kino Reports to Headquarters. (Correspondence of Eusebio F. Kino, S.J., 
from New Spain with Rome.) By Ernest J. Burrus, S.J. Institutum 
Historicum Societatis Jesu, Rome, 1954. 


Father Kino (1645-1711) was a notable pioneer in the development 
of Spanish North America. From 1681 to his death in 1711 at Magdalena 
in Sonora, his adventurous missionary spirit pushed the frontier into 
Lower California and a broad area along our southwest border. And 
if he had had his way, and Spanish wars had not checked the flow 
of royal backing and help, he would have gone far beyond. His stated 
goal was the extension of his missions so far up the north Pacific coast as 
to enable Spaniards to live and work along those waters and in their hinter- 
land to the point where they could cross over “towards Japan and Tartary, 
and as far as Great China . . . , discover a route half the distance (now 
followed) to Europe, and to the northeast and the east we can get in touch 
with and carry on commerce with New France.” How solidly he built has 
been told in the memorable biography of Bolton, the Rim of Christendom. 


There now comes a fine addition to our knowledge of this man, in the 
fourteen letters embraced in this present work. Printing the original 
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Spanish text along with its English translation—and several in facsimile, to- 
gether with the 1683 map of Lower California—the author presents hitherto 
unpublished correspondence between Kino and his general headquarters 
in Rome. 


The letters fill out the character of the man as he was in real life. Such 
little touches as appear in his accounts of discovery expeditions, and might 
escape the notice of an author who merely recounts the movements and the 
territory, actually throw much light on the person that he was. He knows 
a good horse. He climbs cliffs with ropes and tells the story as plainly 
as if he were eating a meal. He thinks nothing of walking thirty-eight miles 
in a day, and riding many leagues, and on the return he needs no special 
rest but goes right into the next business at hand. He is much misunder- 
stood, and perhaps a bit of an object of envy to some of his fellows, as one 
can easly see from his letter of 1689 to his Provincial, Father Soto. The 
petitions he sent to the King and the General at Rome for permission to 
carry his outposts to 40°—and he knew his degrees, as his later i 
testify—point to a man with vision no less than the success he had already 


produced. 


In the editing some few manual slips occur. Those long Germanic 
sentences in Spanish words tripped up the translator on two occasions, though 
without any hurt to the facts. Three or four trifling matters of spelling 
and punctuation force the reader to back-track along the way. In general, 
though, this is a true contribution for the student who seeks the main out- 
lines of what Webb has called the “Great Frontier.” 


W. EuGENE SHIELS 





Xavier University, Cincinnati 











Notes and Comments 


Professor A. Curtis Wilgus, Director of the School of Inter- 
American Studies at the University of Florida, has edited the fourth 
of the publications containing the papers of the participants in the 
Fourth Annual Caribbean Conference under the title: The Caribbean: 
Its Economy, 1953. The book was available after November, 1954, 
at The University of Florida Press for four dollars. In it the con- 
tributions of twenty authorities on the area have to do with the 
forces at work in the Caribbean, the resources and production, manu- 
facturing and investments, transportation and marketing, labor and 
industry, culture and the economy, and the archival patrimony of 
records in the twelve countries under scrutiny. The papers are 
stimulating and should be made available to students of Latin Amer- 
ican history, since they touch a wider variety of interests than can 
be adequately treated in classes of history, economics, education, and 
sociology. Besides, the book should be kept on file as a clear record 
of conditions at this time and therefore as a basis for studies of 
the past and of the future. The book is well introduced, well printed, 
and well edited. 


* * * 


The South Atlantic Quarterly for July, 1954, has three interesting 
papers on international policies and trends. “Britain's Solution of 
the Problem of Empire,” by Carl F. Brand, indicates the development 
of an empire of Commonwealths. Gale W. McGee has “A China 
Policy for the United States,” which is “to deal with Communist 
China firmly but not to introduce further aggravations that would 
sharpen the tensions without opening the way to resolve them.” The 
third paper, ‘Stalin: Two or Three Echoes,” by Joel Carmichael, is 
an explanation of the workings of Stalin's mind, and of the Soviet 
cult embracing its operation to the present. 


* *+ * * 


Handbook of Latin American Studies: 1951, No. 17, appeared 
last year, under the general editorship of Francisco Aguilera and the 
Acting Assistant Editor, Elsie Brown. Prepared by The Hispanic 
Foundation in the Library of Congress for the purpose of keeping an 
annual record of books on Latin American studies in social sciences 
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and humanities, the first thirteen numbers were printed by the 
Harvard University Press and the last four by the University of 
Florida Press, Gainesville. Only the last nine numbers are available, 
9-13 from the former Press and 14-17 from the latter. The price of 
the present volume is eight and a half dollars. If there is one set 
on Latin America that every library must have and every professor 
in the field should have, it is this series. The editing, the biblio- 
graphical essays heading each section, the comments and calendaring 
of each of the 3198 entries, the references to periodicals which re- 
viewed them, the indexing and cross-indexing are worthy of admira- 
tion. Gratitude from all concerned is due to the host of competent 
editors for a painstaking and useful task. 


* * * * 


As an offshoot of his studies on Pierre Jean De Smet, Father 
William L. Davis of Gonzaga University, Spokane, Washington, 
has published and is distributing A History of St. Ignatius Mission. 
The book is paper bound and indexed in 147 pages and modestly 
priced at two dollars. Father Davis has his own way of telling the 
story of the old Jesuit mission in the beautiful valley beside the 
Mission Range of the Rockies in Montana. A bibliography chiefly 
of sources is-given first with an abbreviation for each item; the cita- 
tions in the text do not become footnotes but the abbreviated refer- 
ences are bracketed after the quotations. There are five appendices, 
the first of which is a group of biographical sketches of people promi- 
nent in the opening and development of the Flathead mission. The 
style is simple, even abbreviated, and authorities are constantly cited 


in full. 
* * * &* 


Philosophical Library, Publishers, is very rapidly filling the 
shelves of its Midcentury Reference Library, the general heading 
for a long list of dictionaries and encyclopedias under the general 
direction of Dagobert D. Runes. Nearly forty of such books are now 
available while forty more are in project. However, the list of 
projected works is regularly augmented by one or other book not 
indicated as being in progress. Among the very recent publications 
several may be noted. 

Dictionary of Linguistics, by Mario A. Pei and Frank Gaynor, is 
designed to be a ready reference book for students of grammar, 
philology, historical and structural linguistics, phonetics and pho- 
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nemics. The compilation of words includes the general run of 
traditional grammatical terms, the more frequently used terms of 
historical linguistics since 1800, the modern descriptive terms about 
whose meaning there is agreement, and the names and affiliations 
of the major languages and dialects of the world today. This book 
called for much research in many languages. For example we 
choose at random the word Gobbledegook. This is defined as “A 
term coined by Maury Maverick for the complicated, overinvolved, 
and often incomprehensible jargon of government bureaucracy; later 
extended to cover also such professional jargons as the Medicalese of 
the physicians and the Pedageese of the educators. Known also as 
Bafflegab, Officialese, Federalese.” 

Dictionary of Last Words, is compiled by Edward S. LeComte and 
published this January. The compiler here had the problem of find- 
ing out who emitted last words and who did not, then of choosing 
more important people for quotations, then of verifying the saying 
or the writing. The author has an interesting introduction, which 
includes his sources and method of selection. This will be a handy 
book. 

The Art of Primitive Peoples, by J. T. Hooper and C. A. Burland, 
recommends itself by reason of the fine format and more than a 
hundred pictures of specimens of primitive art collected around the 
world by Mr. Hooper. The first part is a series of essays in chapter 
form which reveal the broad bases and motivations of art common 
to peoples everywhere and the specific forms of expression dis- 
tinguishing Pacific Islanders, Africans and Americans. The second 
part of the book contains descriptions and pictures of the primitive 
carvings, masks, and figures. 

The most pretentious of these recent publications is Treasury 
of Philosophy, edited by Dagobert D. Runes. While the prices of 
the three books noted above are respectively six, five, and seven and 
a half dollars this last tome of some twelve hundred pages is ten for 
the pre-publication copy and fifteen dollars for the de luxe edition. 
With three hundred eighty philosophers from 600 B. C. to the present 
it has the advantage over other compilations as to numbers of entries 
and recent inclusions. A brief biography of each philosopher pre- 
cedes a selection representative of his writings. In this the aim has 
been to indicate the import and influence of the philosopher. Of 
course, there will be some quibbling about the selections of the men 
and the passages from their works. This is to be expected. A most 
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notable omission is the name of Thomas A Kempis, whose Imitation 
of Christ has been more read than any writing except the Bible for 
almost six centuries. 

Along with this large output of compilations Philosophical 
Library has continued publishing monographs. Scourge of the 
Swastika, A short History of Nazi War Crimes, by Lord Russell 
of Liverpool, describes not the Nuremberg and lesser known trials 
of war criminals, but the methods, instruments, agencies and men 
engaged in sadistic persecutions of Germans and other peoples and 
especially in committing “the greatest crime in world history,” the 
murder of over five million European Jews. Here are two hundred 
sixty pages and photographs which one cannot view avidly nor long. 
The author was forced to resign the office of Judge Advocate 
General of the Forces in London “because of his refusal to drop 
publication of this book.” 


* * %* * 


There is ‘‘A Survey of Publications in Ohio History, Archaeology 
and Natural History, August 1953—July 1954” in the October, 1954, 
Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Quarterly. This is a very 
good bibliographical list compiled by S$. Winifred Smith, and it 
covers practically everything written on Ohio and Ohioans for the 
specified year. In this same number there is also a documentary 
article of interest by George Ruppel, S.M., “Early Days of the Uni- 
versity of Dayton: Excerpts from the Chronicles of Nazareth.” These 
Chronicles are a manuscript history of the first thirty years of Dayton 
University by Brother John A. Brueck. 


* * * * 


An interesting discussion on the question “What is an Indian?” 
appeared in the November, 1954, Pacific Historical Review. It is 
in the article “Race and Class in Mexico,” by Woodrow Borah, who 
sought out the various meanings of the word to writers and officials 
and in various places and at various times. His conclusion is that 
in Mexico the term Indian has no racial significance but is generally 
used to indicate a peasant. 


* * * * 


“How much of what we now cherish as the American tradition 
was shaped in the 175 years before the winning of independence?” 
This is the question Professor Clinton Rossiter of Cornell answers 
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in his “The Shaping of the American Tradition” appearing in the 
October, 1954, William and Mary Quarterly. Separation of Church 
and State ideas were well grounded by 1800. The economic tradition 
of the capitalistic system in general with its specific principles of 
free trade and enterprise, management and labor, government inter- 
vention and controls, dates back to the colonies. In the social tra- 
dition there are many contradictions and disputes, especially as to 
origins of individualism. On the political side Rossiter thinks that 
“democracy as we know it had no real standing in Colonial America.” 
It began to sprout in the Revolution and thereafter. The moral, 
legal and other ideals are not treated in detail. 


* *+ *& * 


Everyone seems to have his own definition of academic freedom 
and periodically someone breaks into print on the subject. Victor 
S. Bryant presents his discussion in the October, 1954, South Atlantic 
Quarterly. According to Bryant, a professor should be allowed in 
the classroom freedom to teach what his studies and research have 
taught him. Outside the classroom he should be free to give his 
opinions on anything, but should not associate his opinions with 
those of the university nor leave auditors under the impression that 
what he says is the official position. 


* * * * 


“American Photography, 1845-1865,” takes up very much of 
the space in Chicago History, Fall, 1954, and does so attractively. 
Paul M. Angle, Editor of the magazine and Director of the Chicago 
Historical Society which publishes it, has chosen a number of fine 
daguerreotypes, ambrotypes, and photographs with one carte de 
visite and stereograph of the period to illustrate his instructive article. 





